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Settling the Fenwwich Estate. 
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HE Fenwick estate was origin- 
ally settled by Mohawk Indians, 
I believe. Of this time I have 
no authentic record, and there- 
fore do not pretend to describe 
it. The tract of land was chang- 
ed from a forest into a manor, 
by virtue of a piece of sheep- 
skin given by James Duke, of 
York,to James Fenwick. James 
Fenwick settled the estate by 
importing some colonists, and 
encouraging others already im- 
ported, It gave him a great 
deal of trouble, no doubt, but 
not half the trouble that the 
final settlement gave to Nicholas 
Ames, after James Fenwick’s last descendant died 
in 1865. 

Nicholas Ames was.@ lawyer by profession, and his 
legal knowledge was chiefly exercised in discharging 
the office of trustee for the benefit of numerous wid- 


ows and orphans. One of the orphans (a promising 


male infant of nineteen) wrested the title of a moral 
tale into an irreverent epithet, and called him “ Old 
Ames and Obstacles.” The applicability of this 
name lay in a peculiarity of Mr. Ames, which led bim 
almost invariably to raise objections to advancing 
the beneficiaries of a trust a dollar more than he was 
indispensably bound to let them have. This trifling 
inconvenience was overweighed by his strict integri- 
ty, and the loving care which he bestowed on the 
estates themselves; more especially as the authors of 
the trust, being for the most part dead, did not ex- 
pect to have any dealings with him themselves. No 
man living could manage estates like Mr. Ames. 
They grew in beauty side by side; they filled more 
than one home with glee, when the heirs finally got 
them; and alae! it may also be said of many of them, 
that their graves are scattered far and wide. 

Mr. Ames had been trustee of the Fenwick estate 
during the nonage of Leicester Fenwick. In process 
of time the original manor had been much diminish- 
ed, just as the family had dwindled down to this 
Leicester, and nevertheless was still a valuable prop- 
erty when Mr. Ames gave it up. When Leicester 
Fenwick gave it up, it was chiefly valuable as an ex- 
ample of every possible complication of encumbrance 
which an estate could present without losing its 
homogeneity. Leicester never suffered much personal 
inconvenience from his embarrassments; he went to 
Europe before they were generally known. Only 
comparatively few of his creditors on this side of the 
Atlantic had manifested a disposition to give a prac- 
tical meaning to the phrase “ limiting a trust,” rather 
different from that which Mr. Ames would sanction, 
and requiring very brief oral phraseology to make its 
object clear. Even these men were rather influenced 
by impatience than suspicion, and waited uritil Mr. 
Fenwick should return, as it was said he proposed 
doing shortly. While they were waiting, they one 
day saw this line in their newspapers: 


“ Died, at Vichy, Leicester Fenwick, 35.” 


Five words and anumeral. Less could not be said, 
norcould more. Inquiry followed. Yes: Leicester 
Fenwick was dead. Who were his executors? He 
had not made a will. Who were his heirs? He had 
no heirs. Who were his creditors, then? A noise as 
of the voice of many waters. Each creditor stood 
aghast at the numberof his companions in misery— 
for the misery of being a large or small creditor of an 
estate of doubtful solvency is not one that loves co- 


“We had better wait until Stephen Crawford 
comes home.” 

Agreed; no one dissenting. There were obvious 
reasons for waiting for Stephen Crawford. He was 
not only a creditor to a large amount, but had been 
Leicester Fenwick’s intimate personal friend. He 
was in Europe, also. Possibly he had some private 
arrangement with Leicester: possibly he was in pos- 
session of some information that would prove impor- 
tant. Mr. Ames thought not. Mr. Ames said that, 
as a rule, Crawford was never in possession of infor- 
mation that would be of any importance to anybody. 
This severe criticism, be it known, merely related to 
matters of business, and was not intended to dis- 
parage Mr. Crawford’s general intelligence. Mr. 
Crawford did not manage his own property, and, Mr. 
Ames thought, would be unlikely to have done any- 
thing without informing the man who did manage it; 
that was his own junior partner, Richard Huntley. 
Mr. Ames had had the management once himself, 
but he and Mr. Crawford disagreed finally. Mr. 
Ameg had the same sympathy for property that most 
people have for animals, and would have been very 
glad to have got up a Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Estates, with power to take up any man 
caught in wantonly injuring his property, and have 
him fined or otherwisa, . Mr. Crawford 
would spend moré than his: : “Mr. .Ameawould 
not ceuntenance such conduct.’ So Mr. Crawford had 
to get a@ new manager. His choice fell on a young 
man, a lawyer, without practice and without almost 
everything else in the world. Mr. Crawtord’s timely 
aid was Richard Huntley’s temporal salvation. It is 
hard to give universal satisfaction, however, and Mr. 
Crawford’s choice displeased all his relatives. Mr. 
Crawford had a great many relatives; none so near 
as to be within the forbidden degrees. The female 
relatives were all assured of that: there was no rea- 
son in the world why he should not have married any 
one of them, except that he did not choose. Mr. 
Crawford was in a rather singular, and not aitogeth- 
er enviable, position in regard to his relatives. He 
was the rich man of the family, and the centre of as 
much intrigue as if he had been King Stephen of 
Spain. There were hopes founded on his marrying; 
and hopes founded on his dying. He was younger 
than the youngest cousin who stood in the same de- 
gree to the common ancestor; he was not now over 
forty, and yet for years it had been decided that he 
was to die before any of them (unmarried unless he 
married into the family), and leave his money to one 
or more of them: the identical one or several so dis- 
tinguished being uncertain, made an excellent 
ground for mutual jealousy and ill-will. From this 
it will easily be understood that when Crawford took 
his affairs out of Mr. Ames’s hands, any one of the 
masculine cousins would have been willing to have 
been troubled with them. Richard Huntley was no 
relation whatever. They all agreed in saying that it 
was a most imprudent selection. They had heard 
that young Huntley, though unquestionably of re- 
spectable parentage and good education, had been 
“very wild” and bad “sunk very low.” They 
thought Stephen had allowed his generosity to carry 
him too far. Stephen undoubtedly was given to 
whims and fancies, as most human beings, both male 
and female, are, when they find their actions are 
made of great importance; and he was, moreover, 
uncommonly obstinate in clinging to them, especially 
if they were opposed. He listened very patiently to 
all the remonstrances about Richard Huntley, and 
then anewered that he took all the risk himself; he 
did not ask them to let Huntley manage their prop- 
erty. This sarcastic remark hart their feelings; they 
had not much property to manage, and they regard- 
ed bis as prospectively theirs: so they abused Rich- 
ard Huntley violently among themselves, and agreed 
to keep a strict watch over him while Mr. Crawford 
was away,as he often was. But Richard, “ wild” 
and “low” ashe may have been at some previous 
time, contrived to appear as tame as was necessary, 





notall. Mr. Ames took him up, too, on Mr. Craw- 
ford’s recommendation, and so there was no chance 
of any one being able to watch him any more strictly 
than the universal trustee would. Mr. Ames was 
getting slightly neuralgic, and wanted a subordinate. 
He wa8 hard to suit, but Richard happened to suit 
him. He took him into partnership, after a prelim- 
inary trial, on the fair understanding that Richard 
was todo all the hard work in consideration of the 
absolute honor and contingent profit of having his 
pame coupled with that of Nicholas Ames; and 
Richard did not think he was a loser by the contract. 

When I said that all Mr. Crawford’s cousins disap- 
proved of Richard Huntley, 1 forgot Mrs. Caroline 
Blanchard. This was the cousin whom perhaps Mr. 
Crawford liked best. Stie had never asked anything 
from her Cousin Stephen but a little aid to open her 
Home School for Young Ladies (the number of in- 
mates limited, and orphans preferred). She did not 
want to marry her Cousin Stephen, because she had 
one husband living, though he had survived his in- 
tellects. She had no daughters, and so she had no 
maternal match-making in view; her only son was as 
yet too young to be of any assistance to Cousin Ste- 
phen in managing his property. So she assured 
Cousin Stephen that she thought he bad done quite 
right, and that she was sure Richard Huntley would 
‘be grateful. Ste didnot stop there. She was*very 
friendly to Richard himself, particalarly after Mr. 
Crawford went to Europe. She entreated him asa 
favor to advise her in her money matters, and invited 
him to come and see her in the vacations. Learning 
that Richard had a young sister, she insisted on her 
being put under her care. When she perceived that 
Richard was struck with the beauty of Theresa 
Corrie, she gave him various opportunities to see the 
young lady, who she explained was an orphan, and 
under her exclusive charge. This was the more 
gracefully done when Richard’s sister was a pupil, 
and he had a fair excuse for going to Mrs. Blanchard’s 
at other times than the vacations, to which her invi- 
tation was at first prudently limited. In short, noth- 
ing could be more kind and—not motherly exactly, 
but certainly auntly—than Mrs. Blanchard was. 

Mr. Crawford’s relatives were waiting for him to 
come home, too. The only reason that there was to 
look for him now, was that it was the time he had 
set for returning. He had not written lately, but 
that was nothing singular. He would rather travela 
hundred miles than write a dozen lines. As it 
chanced, there was no very long delay, after the de- 
cision, to wait. Richard Huntley received a message 
by the ocean tzlegraph to the effect that Mr. Craw- 
ford was coming in the China. When the China 
came in, Richard went on board and took possession 
of Mr. Crawford, and led him captive to the St. Em- 
ilion. This care on his part was made expedient by 
the fact that Mr. Crawford’s presence was necessary 
for his own interests; and he was of so erratic a dis- 
position that it was not at all unlikely, in the opinion 
of Messrs. Ames & Huntley, that he might start 
off from the steamer on some adventure of his own, 
and leave them in the lurch. It was not mere 
courtesy. Mr. Crawford did not resist the guidance 
of his manager. When he was told that Mr. Ames 
wanted to see him as soon as possible, he sighed and 
was silent. Then be said: 

“ What does Ames want to see me for? Nobody 
has been leaving me any money and made him trus- 
tee, have they?” 

‘No,’ said Richard. ‘It is that business of—” 

“Stop!” said Mr. Crawford. ‘Don’t tell me. I 
don’t want to hear a word of business yet. Bring 
Ames to dinner, and after that I will hear all about it.” 

Richard looked doubtful. - 

“You promise not to run away, if I let you out of 
my sight?” he said. 

Mr. Crawford laughed. 

** Yes,” he said; “I promise most sacredly. 
back at six o’clock, and I shall be ready.” 

At six o'clock, therefore, Ames & Huntley went to 
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relaxation, and among his relaxations good dinners 
counted. Nothing could 80 satisfactorily have filled 
up the delay, before his mind could be at ease as to 
whether Leicester Fenwick had settled his estate 
himself, in some way that would relieve him of any 
care, or whether he was to follow the otherwise natu- 
ral course of events, and take it in hand himeelf. 
The truth was, though he groaned and grumbled 
bitterly to Richard about the trouble it would give 
him, he was secretly eager to grapple with it. 

Mr. Crawford received them very cordially. He 
was a good-looking man, this Mr. Crawford, though 
not of an ideal or highly intellectual type. He hada 
full, fair, florid face—rather too florid, sometimes— 
and his form had an inclination to grow stout with 
advancing years, that sometimes made him seriously 
unhappy: it would have been more so, only he read 
one day that beef and brandy were considered a goo’ 
diet for preventing corpulence, and after that he felt 
much easier about it. He would not admit, either, 
that vanity had any share in his concern, but averred+ 
it was only a prudent dread of a tendency to apo- 
plexy—which his friends laughed at. According to 
his behest, business was not mentioned until after 
dinner, and neither was Leicester Fenwick. Mr. 
Crawford related scraps of his travelling adventurer, 
which were all of Northern Europe. He had been in 
Norway; and had seen’ the sun’ at midnight, which 
he pronounced a most unnatural and undesirable 
spectacle. He liked midnight well enough, and the 
sun, too; but not together. After the solid portion 
of dinner was over, Mr. Ames began to grow fidgety, 
and Mr. Crawford’s flow of conversation ecame more 
easy and uninterrupted. As to Richard, he withdrew 
into a modest silence, quite content to let his seniors 
speak, and to amuse himself with the skill and ob- 
stinacy with which they two pulied the conversation 
in diverging directions. At last Mr. Ames seized up 
the Fenwick estate, and flung it at Mr. Crawford’s 
head, interrupting, in the middle of a sentence, 
with: 

“ Were you with Fenwick when he died?” 

Mr. Crawford opened his eyes, and stared at Mr. 
Ames. 

“ With whom?” 

“ Fenwick—Leicester Fenwick.” 

** Leicester Fenwick dead!” said Mr. Crawford, in 
a voice of dismay. ‘His next ejaculation was in a 
tone of real concern; he was evidently both shocked 
and sorry. But as he used the language that came 
most readily to his lips in moments of excitement, it 
was more strong than reverent. His companions did 
not laugh at the incongruity between grief and pro- 
fanity then, although they did afterwards. ‘“ Leices- 
ter Fenwick dead!” he repeated. ‘‘ When did he 
die?” 

They told him all they knew of the particulars. 
He listened in silence. 

**T can hardly take in the idea now,” he said. 
“Why, the last time I saw Leicester—” Here he 
stopped suddenly. “ Humph! I wont drink another 
drop to-night,” he added, in a tone of resolation. “I 
believe I will refurm my ways,” he continued. 

His voice was mournfal, perhaps from the nature 
of the proposed course as from the cause that prompt- 
ed it. 

“If Leicester’s death scares you into reforming,” 
said Mr. Ames, dryly, ‘‘he will do more good dead 
than he ever did living.” 

“TI don’t know why you should say that,” said Mr. 
Crawford. ‘ Leicester was not a bad fellow, and I 
have been living very quietly for two years past, at 
least.” 

* You suggested the necessity of reforming, not I,” 
said Mr. Ames. “ But never mind that. Don’t you 
know anything about Fenwick’s affairs?” 

Mr. Crawford shook his head. 

“ He left them in a devil of astate,” said Mr. Ames. 
“Noone knows where or what his property is. I 
suppose I shall have to try and straighten things out, 
and my idea is, that when his debts are paid, the re- 
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“Yes. Bat he gave me a mortgage,” said Mr. | 
Crawford, turning to his manager. . ‘‘ That is all 
right, isn’t it, Huntley?” 

“All right as far as it goes,” said Richard, 


w it seems that Mr. Fenwick had mortgaged part 

e it before.” 
**He had?” said Mr Crawford. 
while for Leicester to play such atrickonme. How- 
ever, I dare say he needed the money. I don’t know 


but that I should have done the same thing myself my heart on having the place, and so you can take 


in bia place.” 

‘*No, you wouldn’t, Stephen,” said Mr. Ames. 
* You haven’t the financial genius to do such a thing. 
Fenwick managed all bis business himself, and you 


can’t dothat. The only times you have tried it you 


have made some blunder—just as you did about this 
mortgage business.” 
I don’t think Leicester managed much better.” 


“Tt wasn’t worth of bis plans the next day. 








**I think he did. As far as I can guess, he got 
about ten times the value of his property in money 


and goods, and you can’t call that bad management. | 


No—Fenwick had a very good head for business— 
very? It is a pity he was such a— Well, well! I 
wont speak ill of the dead. I really hoped that he 
had conveyed the whole of bis property to you. 
would have saved me trouble.” 

As Mr. Crawford could give no more information 


on the subject of Leicester Fenwick than they already | ately invited him to visit the place with him. Ac- 


had, and as the hour was growing late, they left him 
to himself. 

The next day, Mr. Ames proceeded to take ont let- 
ters of administration on the estate of the late Leices- 
ter Fenwick, and thereafter was perpetually involved 
in differences of opinion with the Surrogate, and oth- 
er legal functionaries, in the construction of an ever- 
varying schedule, deranged by discovery of new 
creditors, and of additiona' property by creditors new 
and old, in ferociously suapping up fhe creditors 
about their vouchers, and in assuring his partner, 
with many sighs, tha’ he (Ames) would never live 
through all he had to do. 

In the meantime, Mr. Crawford had apparently 
been moralizing over the death of his friend Fen- 


wick. He conscientiously bored himself grievously | 


by making himself acquainted with his own affiira, | 
which, as laziness was more his fault than incapacity, 
he had no other difficulty in than that of being so | 
bored. 

**T am very much relieved, Huntley,” he said, after 
he had successfully done his duty-by himself. ‘ But 
you haven’t come up t» the expectations of the com- 

munity: you were to have embezzled everything you 
could lay your hands on.” 

“T have,” said Richard, gravely. “If you badn’t 
put me ia with Ames, I should have had a better 
chance; but you know he would smell any embezzle- 
ment as soon as a cat would a mouse. I have im- 
proved my opportunities in a modest way. You'll 
believe I’ve been feathering my nest when I tell you 
I’m thinking seriously of getting married.” 

Mr. Crawford felt that, as Richard’s senior by sev- 
eral years and as in some sort his chief, he was called 
upon to give him some good advice at such a junc- 
ture. He meditated a moment, and then said, slowly 
and impressively : 

“Well, Richard, it is either the best or the worst 
thing you can do—and I'll be —— if 1 know which.” 

Richard laughed. 

“Itis a very serious matter,” said Mr. Crawford, 
rather reproving the levity of the laugh. ‘A good 
deal depends upon the woman you have chosen.” 

“Ah! as to that, I have chosen a good deal better 
than she has—if she takes me.” 

* TI don’t know,” said Mr. Crawford. ‘It is my be- 
lief that if a man is perfectly happy in his marriage 
himself, he can make his wite so.” 

**T don’t think your logic is very clear,” said Rich- 
ard, secretly highly editied by Mr. Crawfrod’s air of 
moral reflection. 

“Well,” said Mr. Crawford, abandoning abstract 
morality for practical views, ‘‘one thing is clear: it 
is something for a girl to get a husbind at all, now- 
a-days—especially for a poor girl; and, as you are 
certainly a very fair sort of young man, if your wife 
isn’t a happy woman, it will be her own fault. Who 
is it?” 

“T should have said that I have not yet gone 
through the indispensable ceremony of a proposal,” 
said Richard; ‘‘so I am a fool to talk about it. I 
only say, however, what is true. I mean to marry 
her if she will have me, and I think she will.” 

** Is she comely to look upon?” asked Mr. Crawford. 

Richard merely nodded. Mr. Crawford, seeing that 
he did not want to talk about the matter any further, 
introduced another topic. 

“By the way, Huntley, I have been thinking— 
How would it do for me to buy the Fenwick property, 
when it is put up for sale? I can afford it, I should 
say?” with deference to Richard’s judgment. 

Mr. Huntley took the matter into consideration. 

* You see,”’ pursued Mr. Crawford, “ it would stop 
all further trouble about those overlapping mort- 
gages, and— I dare say Leicester was a great scamp, 
but he’s dead now, and there’s an end of it. Besides, 
I want the old Fenwick place. I never did like my 
own ‘seat’ much. I do like the Fenwick house. 

Many’s the pleasant day I’ve had there, when poor 
Leicester was alive and merry. What do you say as 
to the feasibility?” 

‘Why, if you want to lay out so much money just 
now, and pay off all your own incumbrances at the 
same time—you can afford it if you will, Only I 
shouldn’t advise you to go to any other expense for a 
year or two.” 


| and lastly, that if he had made up his mind to do it, 


"no one could stop him, and all that could be done 
It | 


‘1 do not intend. I don’t think I ever should have | 
been so extravagant, if Leicester hadn’t set me a bad 


| example. People said / led him away, because I was 
“That the oldest. 
, the property covered by the mortgage would un- | until after I was twenty-one, and Leicester was a rip 
np secure you for the sam you advanced, but from his cradle.” 


That wasn’t so. I was avery good boy 


Richard said he would think about the expediency 
of buying the place, and tell Mr. Crawford the result 


“That is, you'll ask Ames,” said Mr. Crawford. 
4+*T suppose you couldn't do better. But I have set 


his advice with a distinct reference to the fact that I 
mean to buy it.” 

Richard did ask Mr. Ames’s opinion. Mr. Ames’s 
opinion was in three clauses: First, that Crawtord 
would spend money somehow, and that he might as 
well have something to show for it; second, that his 
money might as well go to buy the place outright, as 
to pay the expenses of a lawsuit to prove that he had 
a right to the whole or a part of it without paying 
any more than he had already advanced upon it 
(Fenwick’s creditors were already beginning to sue 
each otber interchangeably, singly and in groups); 


would be to ensure his getting a clear title. With 
this to back him, Richard pronounced the proposed 
investment a very good one. Mr. Crawford immedi- 


cepting the invitation was in the clear line of duty, 
and, as it involved an excursion into the country, 
was nota hard duty. Mr. Huntley availed himeelf 
of the same occasion to go and see his sister, His 
fraternal solicitude was ill repaid. He saw noth- 
ing of Miss Corrie, and Mrs. Blanchard was partic- 
ularly engaged. He went on to join Mr. Crawford, 
whom he was to meet at a town in the neighbor- 
hood of the Fenwick yjlice, rather dissatisfied, and 
thinking that, after all, it was not as pleasant weath- 
er as he thought it would be. 





The extensive boundaries of the place had kept 





any close neighborhood from creeping up very near 
. the Fenwicks. The public road bisected the present 
estate. Ona one side was the farm land now leased to 

&@ good tenant; on the other was the house and the 
ornamental portion of the estate separated from the 
road by a thick belt of trees. Nearer the house the 
| lawn was dotted with older trees, many of which 
claimed to be the primeval forest. The house was 
large, and of a style of architecture which, without 
being rigidly conformed to any rule, belonged rather 
to the Italian, and was built of cream-colored brick. 
The whole place hal a mellow and quiet air, as if 
‘Time had made himself a resting-place here, that the 
rush and whirl which drove him on elsewhere could 
not reach. Now, added to this, it had a look of lone- 
liness, with its closed windows and deserted offices. 
When Leicester Fenwick left it, he let the house, but 
to a tenant whose family was limited to himself and 
his wife, who occupied only a small part of the man- 
sion, kept no large establishment of servants, and 
whose occupation of the place did not appear in any 
indication of life. 

The melancholy aspect of the place seemed to strike 
Mr. Crawford as he stopped his borse on the top of 
an overlooking hill. There was a certain tinge of re- 
morse in his otherwise far from ideal organ‘zation, 
that was awakened, though he would hardly have 
known how to express his thoughts. 

“Ah!” he said, at last; ‘the Fenwick ghost has it 
all to itself now. There is a ghost in the house, you 
know, Hantley—the ghost of a woman with a child 
in her arms. Ghosts are very apt to bein that form, 
I have noticed.”’ 

**Did you ever see the ghost?” 

**T wont say I have not,’’ said Mr. Crawford, more 
than half seriously, and driving on as if he did not 
want to compromise himself further in regard to the 
ghost. 

They drove to the house, and saw Colonel Fanshaw, 
the tenant, a man of over sixty, who had only one 
arm. The other he had left in Mexico. He wasina 
state of great trepidation, they found, at the prospect 
of being obliged to leave the house. Mr. Crawford 
relieved his mind, partially, by telling him that if he 
bought the place, they should not be disturbed that 
year, at least. After they had looked at the house 
and the stable, the garden and the fish-pond, the 
greenbouse and the other useful and ornamental de- 
tails, Mr. Huntley proposed a visit to the farms. Mr. 
Crawford did not seem interested in the farms. He 
was not fond of walking, and he had walked a good 
deal already. He averred that he did not know tur- 
nips from cabbages in their growing state, and had 
no idea whether land was rich or not by looking at 
it. For all that, he walked a little way with Richard. 
As soon, however, as they entered a grove at a little 
distance, he sat down on a rustic seat, and looked 
again at his contemplated purchas®. 

** Yes,”’ he said, “‘ I think I could be content here.” 

Richard thought he could be, too. Mr. Crawford 
leaned against the trunk of the tree behind him, and 
shut his eyes. 

‘Do you know what I mean to do with this place, 
Dick?” he asked, without opening them. 

Dick had no theory. 

“JT am going,” said Mr. Crawford, slowly, “I am 
going to give it to my wife.” 

She ought to be contented, then,” said Richard. 
“Have you chosen a wife for the place, as well as the 
place for your wife?” 

“Yes. I chose the wife seven years ago.” 

** Indeed!” said Richard, surprised at this commu- 


There was more than one good reason for that,”’ 
said Mr. Crawford. ‘She was not more than twelve 
years old when I first thought of it. I will tell you 
how it came about. It was one winter, in New York, 
and a bitterly cold night. I was coming out of a 
theatre. A ragged little girl begged of me. I almost 
always give to beggars. 1 had nochange, and I gave 
her a bank-bill. I did not look at it very carefully, 
but she ran after me and told me it was a ten-dollar 
bill. That made me look at ber, and I found out that 
she had the prettiest face I had ever seen, though it 
was miserably pale and thin. t felt like doing some- 
thing eccentric just then, and so I carried the poor 
little brat home in a hack. She lived in one of the 
most horrible streets in New York, and the house— 
you never saw such a wretched place.” 

** 1 bave seen some very wretched ones.” 

“ Well, you never saw a more wretched one. When 
we reached the room, the child’s mother was dying— 
dying of mere starvation.” 

“* Yes,’”’ said Richard; ‘“‘ people do die of starvation, 
sometimes.”’ 

* She died while I was there,” said Mr. Crawford. 
“The little girl had not a friend or relation in the 
world, by her own account, and had not been long in 
the city. If she had stayed there, she would have 
gone to the bitter bad. as a matter of course. Sol 
took it into my head to adopt her. Caroline—Mrs. 
Blanchard—had just opened her school, then, and I 
took the girl there. At first I meant merely to adopt 
her. I don’t know how it is, however; a man of 
thirty-two can easily have a fatherly feeling towards 
a girl of eleven, but it isn’t so easy for a man of forty 
to take a fatherly tone toa girl of nineteen. I fore- 
saw that difficulty very soon, and changed my mind. 
I remembered, too, that the world is very ill-natured, 
and whatever care I took myself, it would not allow 
that I was influenced by fatherly or even brotherly 
feelings to a beautiful young girl.” 

Richard a!lowed that it was exceedingly likely that 
the world would be thus uncharitable towards Mr. 
Crawford, who continued : 

‘I determined, tuerefore, to bring her up to be my 
wife, and, in order to prevent any misunderstanding, 
I told her plainly that that was her destiny. She was 
not old enough at that time to hide that she was very 
proud of the compliment; and, although I said very 
little about it afterwards, there was that distinct un- 
derstanding. When I went away, two years ago, I 
left a letter for her with Caroline, repeating my pro- 
posal with all due formality aud solemnity, and mak- 
ing one or two suggestions which I wished her to act 
upon. I made a mistake there. I should have spoken 
instead of writing, but—but I did not. I—I—did not 
know exactly how to manage the matter. I wanted 
to mark the difference very strongly between this 
affair and any kind of nonsense one might carry on 
with a girl. So I naturally blandered—at least I 
should have given the letter to herself. Caroline 
Blanchard is a very good woman. She has many ex- 
cellent qualities—but sbe could not believe I knew 
my own business best. She kept back my letter, and 
she said I had changed my views. She also did what 
I had particularly asked should not be done. She 
introduced strangers— young men—to her. Perhaps 
you have seen her, Dick? I understand your sister 
is at Mrs. Blanchard’s?” 

“ What did you say her name was?” asked Mr. 
Huntley, looking at the prospect. 

He had already begun to think that Mr. Crawford’s 
story was told with some‘special reference to himself. 

* Corrie—Theresa Corrie.” 

‘* Yes, I have seen her,”’ said Richard. 

He turned neither white nor red; he did not start 
or make any of the physical manifestations that men 
in stories generally make at such moments. He only 
looked at the prospect yet more observingly. Mr. 
Crawford did not look at him. He knew that it hurts 
to pull out a tooth, but the tooth must come. 

‘Caroline has a lout of a son whom you may have 
seen?” resumed Mr. Crawford. 

This withdrew Richard’s eyes from the prospect, 
and gave him an excellent chance to speak naturally. 

“She does not think Theresa would marry him?” 
he said, without much attention to anything but the 
contemptuous jealousy that the idea inspired. 

Mr. Crawford laughed. 

* What!’ he said. ‘‘Do you suppose she would 
let him do anything to displease me? O no, no! 
But, look here, Dick: suppose that a young man 
whom she chose to consider as standing in the way 
of her cub’s prospects, had been induced torun away 
with a young woman that I meant to marry?—do 

you see how that would work?” 

‘*Mrs. Blanchard is a very clever woman,” said 
Richard, with suppressed wrath in his tones. 

‘“*Very,” said Mr. Crawford. ‘A little too clever 
for private life. Come, let us go back now.” 

He arose and walked leisurely away. Richard fol- 
lowed him. 

*T suppose you understand,”’ he said, suddenly, 
“that I had no idea—” He hesitated. 

‘““What a clever woman Cousin Caroline was?” 
said Mr. Crawford. ‘‘No. I-know you had not. We 
need not say any more about it. There is no harm 
done.” 

No harm done! No: there was no harm done ex- 
cept to Richard himself. He had a sudden light 

thrown upon some contradictions in Theresa’s man- 
ner that he had not understood befure. It was not 
strange, under the circamstances, that she had never 
spoken of Mr. Crawford. Hecould not blame The- 
resa; he could not blame any one but Mrs. Bian- 
chard. Now there was an end of that chapter. It was 
to Mr. Crawford’s friendship that he owed his present 


the sake of Theresa, yet he could not sacrifice bis own 
sense of honor and Theresa’s position—and then, af- 
ter all, he could not be sure that Theresa herself 
would not more willingly marry the man from whom 
she had received so much,than him, from whom she 
had received only a little silent homage—only a 
short-dated and unspoken love. However it was, he 
must never try now to solve the doubt, and must for- 
get how confident he wasa little while ago of success. 





Mrs. Blanchard’s diplomacy had not accomplished 
one of her objects. Her chief wish, to have Richard 
and Theresa married before Mr. Crawford returned, 
she would not have gained, under any circumstancés, 
very probably; for if Richard had , and if 
Theresa had answered “ Yes,” it would have gone 
no further. Theresa would have waited for Mr. 
Crawford's consent; for all Mrs. Blanchard’s insinu- 
ations did not awaken a proper degree of ‘‘ spirit ”’ in 
the girl in regard to her benefactor. Mrs. Blanchard 
bad done something, to be sure; she had disturbed 
Theresa’s tranquillity. Theresa knew very well that 
Richard Huntley was a lover — and she was not 
displeased; but if she loved him, that she did not 
know, until after she knew that it was a hopeless 
thing to dream of being any one’s wife, with Mr. 
Crawtord’s consent, but Mr, Crawford’s. 

Mr. Urawford’s sudden return took Mrs. Blanchard 
completely by surprise. He was in New York before 
she began to anticipate his coming. She was too 
much alarmed to be diplomatic. She did the very 
worst thing for herself possible. She gave the letter 
to Theresa at this late hour, and farnished a wituess 
against herself, If she had suppressed it entirely, it 
would have been a question of veracity between her- 
self and Theresa, and she might have carried the 
day. Theresa was not of the rigbt material for Mrs, 
Blapchard’s plans. She hoped the girl would be 
startled and distressed—would perhaps take some 
imprudent step. Wuen she saw that it was not so, 
she became very uneasy, and suggested that Theresa 
should not tell Mr. Crawford when she first saw the 
letter. 

*“*T must,” said Theresa. ‘‘ He will ask why I have 
not done as he wished me to do. You should not 
have—”’ ‘Theresa would have used a respectful 
phrase, if one describing Mrs. Bianchard’s conduct 
had occurred to her; in the absence of any, she made 
an expressive pause. 

**] acted for the best,” said Mrs. Blanchard, with 
dignity. ‘‘ Your conscience must tell you that you 
do not love Mr. Crawford, and that marriage under 
such circumstances, whatever wealth and position it 
may confer, must forever destroy all self-respect.” 

She knew that Theresa was proud, and thought that 
a little moral and feminine bullying might arouse her 
pride, and make it fight under Mrs. Blanchard’s ban- 
ners. Theresa was proud enough, but unluckily she 
did not manifest it as Mrs. Blanchard wished. Her 
pretty face glowed like fire, and she looked not only 
proud, but determined even to obstinacy. 

‘* That is for me to judge,” she said. 

She could have said much more. She could have 
told her that respect and gratitude 
to Mr. Crawford required something from her, and 4 
that in making her fail in them, in appearance, she 
had made an excuse necessary; she could have told 
her that she knew that Richard Huntley was almost 
as much indebted as herself to Mr. Crawford’s kind- 
ness, and that she was not going to cause a quarrel 
between them; she could have told ber that she had 
lost all faith in her moral lessons, and she could have 
told her, too, that she had a perfectly womanly desire 
to outwit her, since she had discovered a scheme to 
excite Mr. Crawford’s displeasure. But to have told 
her all this, would have put into words some feelings 
which Theresa did not fully acknowledge to herself, 
and would bave required a long speech, which Mrs. 
Blanchard would not hgve heard through in silence. 
Moreover, Theresa had a constitational tendency to 
be silent when she was deeply incensed, or otherwise 
deeply moved. So, after she had said, * That is for 
me to judge,” she withdrew with grace and dignity 
from the arena, and retired to her room. There the 
first thing she did wastocry. If she had been asked 
why, she would have said she did not know. Her 
eyes, however, had lost all traces of tears, when, 
some time after, she caught sight of a carriage driv- 
ing up to the door, and saw Mr. Crawford alight from 
it. Under ordinary circumstances, she would have 
waited to be summoned. But the little incident of 
the letter, and Mrs. Blanchard’s direct falsehood 
concerning Mr. Crawford’s views, had put a great 
deal of worldly wisdom into Theresa’s head, as if by 
inspiration. She knew that that lady’s intelligence 
concerning her would be all tinctured with gall, and 
any affecting Richard Huntley would be positively 
poisoned, and she did not mean to yield her the 
field. She hastened to the parlor, and was there 
when Mr. Crawford came in. The time that had 
elapsed since he saw her had made a change that 
made his surprised and admiring recognition almost 
doubtfal. 

“« This isn’t Theresa!” he said. 

“Yes, this is Theresa,” she answered, with a laugh 
and a blush. 

He took her by both hands and kissed her fore- 
head, with just so much affection, and just so much 
respect as set her entirely at her ease. Mrs. Bian- 
chard came in, having hurried until she was almost 
out of breath. When she saw that Theresa had fore- 
stalled her, a gleam of concentrated spite shot from 
her eyes. At that moment she had a very low 
opinion of Theresa. It was not modest—it was 
scarcely decent—her behaviour; but it was very 
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y ** You did not write to me,” he said. 
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her through; but Stephen should know of her flirta- 
tion with Richard Huntley. This she thought to 
herself while she was welcoming Stephen home. 
| After a little general conversation Mr. Crawford 


' turned to Theresa. 





Mrs. Bianchard felt that the critical moment bad 
come. She looked at Theresa, who answered qui- 
etly: 

**] did not know you would like it.” 

Mr. Crawford looked surprised. Theresa said no 
more. Mrs. Blanchard dared not speak. 

“How is that, Caroline?” asked Mr. Crawford. 
* You gave Theresa my letter?” 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Blanchard. Ske said no more 
If she had been alone with him, then she might 
have talked. 

“‘Mrs. Blanchard did not give me theletter until a 
short time since,” said Theresa, with downcast eyes 
puta firm voice. “if I had seen it before, I should 
have tried to do as you wished in every respect.” 
There was an embarrassing silence. At length Mr. 
Crawford arose and took a.seat nearer Theresa. 
Mrs. Blanchard arcse also, with a demonstration of 
supp sing she was de trop. 

«No, no, Caroline,” said Mc. Crawford. 
would rather have you remain.” 

Theresa would rather have had her remain for 
some reasons; for others she would rather bave bad 
her go. Sho sat still and made no opposition to her 
staying. Mr. Crawford did not take a very senti- 
mental tone or manner. He leaned his arm on the 
back of his chair, and spoke over it confidentially to 
Theresa. Mrs. Blanchard did not hear the words, 
but she guessed their purport. It was not much he 
said.. He took for granted that matters remained be- 
tween himself and Theresa as be would have them, 
and she could not say anything to the contrary then. 
The little she did say he answered. 

J do not want to hurry you at all; but you are 
nineteen now, and you do not want to Stay at school, 
or under Caroline’s charge any longer.” ‘No, she 
did not.” ‘ You want a home, Theresa, and so do 
I; and the sooner, the better. Look, I have bronght 
you a ring.” He slipped it on her finger, and then 
broke up the private conference. 

He did not stay much longer. Mrs. Bianchard 
made no attempt to see him alone; for the moment 
she was subdued. On looking back, she thought that 
she might strike one more blow for the lost cause, 
since the matter of the suppressed letter had passed 
by so easily. When Mr. Crawford came, a couple 
of days after, to make some arrangements with 
her concerning Theresa, she was emboldened to tell 
him something about Richard Huntley. Mr. Craw- 
ford’s usually sleepy eyes gave a decided flash. 

** Who introduced him to her?” he said, in a quick 
mutter, that was more the sign of anger in him than 
a raised voice. ‘I tell you this, Caroline; if you had 
not misrepresented my wishes to Theresa, and givon 
her my letter, she would have made no mistake as to 
them: and if you had not made the opportunity, 
there would have been none, in your house, tor any 
dangerous degree of acquaintance, when a gentle- 
manly young man like Huntley, and a delicate and 
modest girl like Theresa are concerned. If any one 
is to blame, you are, and if I say nothing about it, 
you had better be silent. Don’t let me hear that you 
spread any falsehoo/s about Theresa and Huntley.” 

Mrs. Blanchard sat mute. The Sultan had 
spoken, and if to hear was not to obey, there would 
be bowstrings needed next. She had hoped to make 
him jealous. for he was not without a jealous leaven 
in his temper. He was not jealous. He saw no oc- 
casion for it. He was not in love with Theresa, but 
he meant to marry her, and meant it so firmly that 
opposition only made him more bent upon it. He 
gave Richard Huntley a clear view of the position of 
Theresa, and troubled himself with no more fears. 
To Theresa he said nothing of Richard Huntley; he 
contented himself by never for a moment admitting 
the possibility of her future being changed from that 
which he had marked out for her. If she had been 
strong-minuded, she might have resiated his suprem- 
acy; or, if matters had gone further, and there had 
been an “ understanding ” between her and Richard 
Huntley, there might have been a motive for resist- 
ing which she had not now; or if she had disliked 
Mr. Crawford, whose best side was al says turned 
towards her; or if he had been more lover-like in his 
Manner, s0 as to awaken any feeling of protest 
against an unreturned warmth of feeling; or if there 
had been any other state of things but what there 
was, then that unhappy “ might have been” which 
is so awkward to manage, ‘might have been” 
changed to a historical tense, and all would have 
gone well, no doubt. But that would not have been 
this story. 

Mr. Crawford was a little troubled by one thing. 
He did not know how to dispose of Theresa until her 
wedding day. To leave her with Mrs. Blanchard 
after recent events was out of the question, and any 
other relative would be as bad, if not worse. In this 
difficulty he thought of the tenants of the Fenwick 
house. They were friends of his own; they had the 
double recommendation of being in the best society, 
and not being in any society at all. They would be 
very willing to oblige him in return for not being 
disturbed in their present residence, very willing to 
be friendly to the future Mrs. Crawford, and very 
willing to have a nice, well educated girl for a com- 
panion; moreover, without actually taking her to a 
present house of his own, he would, in a short time, 
be the owner of the house in which she was sheltor- 
ed, which would be another lin in the chain. It 


* Theresa 


effort and came for ‘Theresa herself. Soon atter that 
event, the Fenwick estate was formally, legally and 
publicly sold, and bought by Stephen Crawford, thus 
effectually settling that portion of the estate of the 
late Leicester Fenwick, 





‘Thank Heaven!” said Mr. Ames, fervently, one 
day. ‘We have got done with the Fenwick es- 
tate.” é ‘ 
Richard Hontley assented rather morosely. The 

most troublesome feature connected with the estate, 

in his opinion, was a certain deed ready for signa- 

ture, whereby Stephen Crawf rd made over the place 

he kad bought to Nicholas Ames, in trust for Theresa 

Corrie. It was an abominable document in his eyer, 

though a fair looking one, and of unblemished legal 

efficacy. Messrs, Ames and Huntley had, however, 

been guilty in this case of hallooing before they were 

out of the wood. One morning, Mr. Huntley re- 

ceived a delicate little note in a lady’s hand. The 

lady said, in effect, that she was L2icester Fenwick’s 

widow, and had come to America to establish her 

claims; that she had been directed to Mr. Huntley, 

as the proper perscn to give ber any information in 

regard to the affiirs of her late husband; the whole 

enjed with a request that Mr. Huntley would call 

upon her, and was signed Nathalie Fenwick, born 

Dnavernoy. Mr. Huntley handed this note to Mr. 

Ames as soon as he saw him again, 

‘* What does that mean, Mr. Ames?” he inquired, 

portentously. 

Mr. Ames read it. ‘ That,” he said; ‘that means 
a claim for dower, Mr. Huntley. Well!” sitting 
down as Job may have done after the last messen- 
ger came, “that was what was needed to complete 
the mess!’’ 

‘* What does she write to me for?” said Richard, 
who had been exceedingly misanthropic ever since 
the day he went out to look at the Fenwick place. 
“T’ve nothing to do with it.” 

** You are Mr. Ccawford’s man of business.” 

**T have nothing to do with her, then,” said Rich- 
ard. “Why doesn’t her lawyer go to work in a 
proper way? I’m not going to call on her.” Richard 
seized the most repelling looking sheet of paper he 
could find, and wrote, in hisstiffest hand and phrase, 
thatehe bad received Mrs. Fenwick’s note, and re- 
gretted that he was unable to call, as requested. 
Mrs. F.’s best course would be to empioy a lawyer to 
take all necessary steps, etc., etc., etc. This pro- 
duced another pretty little note from Nathalie Fen- 
wick, who was sorry to trouble Mr. Huntley, but she 
wished him to understand that she desired to avoid a 
lawsuit. Mr. Hantley showed that to Mr. Ames too. 
Mr. Ames meditated over it as if it was a legal docu- 
ment, and then told Richard he had better go and 
see her. 

*‘ Why?” said the misanthropic Richard. 

Enter Mr. Crawford. ‘ Ah! good morning, Craw- 
ford. I was just speaking about you,” said Mr. 
Ames. ‘Look here!—Huntley, where are those 
notes?’’? They were shown to Mr. Cras ford, 

‘* Nathalie? Nathalie?” he said; ‘“ Nathalie Da- 
vernoy? never beard of her.” He had never heard 
either of Leicéster Fenwick’s being married, but was 
not surprised to hear that he had been—Mr. Ames 
remarked. 

“Tf he did, it’s going to cost you something. All 
the sales in the world wont swamp a dower-right.” 

Mr. Crawford looked vexed. ‘I didn’t think 
about that,” he said. 

**T was saying when you came in,” said Mr. Ames, 
*‘that Huntley had better go and see this lady,” (I 
wont!” interpolated Richard); ‘“‘ because I suspect, 
from ber being so bent on an amicable settlement, 
that she has some shyness of a legal scrutiny, though 
it is not likely that she would set up the claim with- 
out some ostensible vouchers. She has selected 
Richard probably, as being the youngest and most 
susceptible, not knowing what a hard-hearted brute 
he is. She may show her hand to him, and save 
time, and suspense, and money. If he refuses again, 
she will appeal to you next, Crawford, and you will 
go blundering, head over heels,into any trap she 
may set, and pay over all the money she asks for, 
without stopping to ask whether she has ever seen 
Leicester or not.” 

* You think so, do you?” said Mr. Crawford, a lit- 
tle piqued. 

“IT am sure of it.” 

‘¢ Well,” said Mr. Crawford, relaxing, ‘*I don’t 
know but that you are right; so far as this you are, 
that I don’t want to pay any more money on that 
place, and so I wont see her, for I don’t want my 
sympathies enlisted. At present I am free to think 
what I please of her and her claim.” 

Richard still recalcitrated. ‘* Why didn’t the wo- 
man go to alawyer?”” Mr. Ames supposed because 
@ woman never went straight forward when she 
could find a roundabout way. If she had any other 
reason, Richard would find it out. 

“It becomes you well, Mr. Ames, with your gray 
hairs, to push me into the sphere of a woman whém 
you are trying to make out an impostor,” said Rich- 
ard. ‘‘ Suppose she inveigles me, and we, between 
us, cheat Mr. Crawford; what then!” 

‘““ Why, then,” said Mr. Ames, “ there would be an 
end of the matter.” 

So Richard called on Mrs. Fenwick. He found her 
a slight, gracefal woman, not over twenty-five he 
jadged, with eyes like a gazelle, and a voice like a 
bird. He easily comprehended why, with any object 
to gain, she should trust greatly to a personal inter- 
view. He hardened hisheart. Mrs.*Fenwick’s object 
seemed to be to avoid a lawsuit. She said that this 
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did not think they need take the position of enemies. 
Richard suggested that a legal process did not in- 
volve enmity necessarily. She did not see the need 
of a process if Mr. Crawford was satisfied. What 
ought she to do first? 

** Go to a lawyer,” said Richard. 

** You are a lawyer,” said Nathalie, naively. 

** Yes; but I am Mr. Crawford’s lawyer,” said 
Richard. 

“ You do not understand me,” said Nathalie. “I 
am not a grasping creditor eager to press a demand, 
by any means. Iam only a woman who comes from 
her husband’s grave to find, if it may be, a home and 
friends in her husband’s native land.” 

Richard's ungraciousness yielded a little. After 
all, there was no need for him to be so severe with 
the little woman. She saw the change in his man- 
ner,and became more communicative herself. She 
wanted to know the present state of affairs, as re- 
garded her husband’s estate. This was easily told in 
few words. Nathalie did not yet see the need offa 
legal process. Would Mr. Crawford refuse to ac- 
knowledge her claim? Certainly not, Richard assur- 
ed her, if she proved that she was Leicester Fenwick’s 
wife. 

«Then, you see, { was right, and you were wrong, 
Mr. Huntley!” said Nathalie, triumphantly. “ There 
is no need of any lawyer but you,” and she proceed- 
ed to produce her ‘ vouchers,” and lay them before 
Richard. She had been married to Leicester Fen- 
wick in France, seven years since, it appeared, and 
she had a number of letters from him, besides the 
legal certificate. 

** What more?” she asked. 

‘* To prove that these are genuine, and that you are 
Nathalie Duvernoy.” 

“O dear!” said Nathalie. She said “ Mon Dieu!” 
but the force is about the same. “ How hard it must 
be to cheat any one, when it is so very hard to prove 
the trath!”’ 

‘* Not so very hard with eyes like yours,” said Mr. 
Huntley, with a touch of hia late misanthropy mixed 
with his present gallantry. The complimented eyes 
looked at him very inquiring!y, and not di-pleasedly. 
To do—which?” she asked 

“It is the very easence of the matter that I should 
not know which,” said Mr. Huntley. ‘‘ Mr. Craw- 
ford decided very wisely that he would not see you. 
Are you quite sure he never has seen you?” 

“Quite sure,” said Nathalie, ‘‘ though I have heard 
Leicester speak of him very often. Why should Mr. 
Crawford decide not to see me?” she added, with an 
evident though slight disappointment in her tone. 
‘It would be only natural that he should,as my hus- 
band’s very dear friend.” 

‘* Because,” said Richard, ‘‘ out of the same estate 


it was not his; that it was hers; but that did not 
alter the reality of the case. Putting that out of the 
question, she was charmed with the house, and par- 
ticularly with the part that wasshut up. She pr ; 
fessed herself much disappointed that there was il 
@ mysterious room, which had been locked up 

the key lost for years, Colonel Fanshaw told her 
there was such a room, but that there was not much 
romance about it, because, from its situation, it was 
quite as likely to have been some kind of servani’s 
waiting-room as anything else. Even that romance 
was destroyed, for Theresa one day found the key, 
and the room turned out to have nothing in it but a 
window, a fireplace, a sofa, a pair of muddy boots, a 
copy of the Albany Evening Journal, that had never 
been opened, date ten years back, and a large slate 
hanging on the wall, on which was written, ‘‘ See to 
the bay mare’s shoes the first thing in the morning.” 
In default of any locked-up rooms, fall of mystery 
and romance,sbe had to make the best she could 
out of the inhabited rooms that were not locked 
up inaccessibly. She haunted these until the ghost 
must have been jealous of sucl# an invasion of its 
privileges. Theresa was a little afraid of the ghost, 
though she had a great curiosity to see it. She never 
did see it, although she went at all hours of the 
night into its province. One night, however, she 
wished that she had not tempted the ghost. 

She was in the library. It was on the side of the 
house remote from those éecupied by the present 
residents of the house, and Thereka used to practise 
her music there, in the evening, so as not to disturb 
any one. On this particular night she stayed later 
than usual. She had received a quantity of new 
music, and it had employed her so busily that the 
clock was on the stroke of twelve before she knew it. 
She was still sitting*by the piano, when, in an inter- 
val of her playing, she heard a faint rustle and a 
deep sigh behind her. The story of the ghost came 
into her mind. It was so the ghost came. She sat 
still, not daring to*move even a finger. Tho sigh was 
repeated. Theresa made a strong effurt and turned 
her head. If she had reasoned herself into a belief 
that there was nothing there, she would deserve 
less credit for her courage. Sie was fally perauaded 
that there was something there, unti] her eyes had 
wandered all around the room and met no form, hu- 
man or spiritual. Her practising was over for that 
night, however; all her anxiety to see the ghost did 
not prevent her shutting up the piano, and gathering 
up ber music, in haste, and with trembling hands. 
She had not yet finished doing this, when she heard 
a distinct whisper: 

** Theresa!” 

She looked round, this time, at once, startled in a 
very different way. Now she saw that one of the 





he has to satisfy two dowers, and if he saw you, he 
might not be able to refuse you; and besides —” 

“ Two dowers?” said Nathalie. 

“ He is about to be mzrried himeelf,” said Richard, 
‘* which is another reason for not seeing you.” 

Nathalie manifested some interest in the intelli- 
gence of Mr. Crawford’s intended marriage, and an 
idea occurred to Mr. Huntley that she had rather 
counted on personally fascinating her late husband’s 
friend, She became very minute in her inquiries, 
and Richard answered them or evaded them, just as 
he felt inclined. He finally returned to Mr. Ames, 
and reported that Mrs. Fenwick was a very charm- 
ing woman, and that he had no very great doubt 
that she was Leicester Fenwick’s widow, any more 
than he had that she was quite ready to be some one 
else’s widow. A short interval followed, during 
which nothing more was heard of Mrs. Fenwick. 
During this time her dislike to a lawsuit seemed to 
have abated, for she next appeared by her lawyer, 
and made all the f.rmal claim requisite. This she 
followed up by another note to Richard Hantley, 
offering to make a private a(justment. Mr. Huntley 
told Mr. Crawford that. he thought she wanted ready 
money, and that he could probably buy her off very 
reasonably. Mr. Crawford shook his head decidediy. 

‘“*No! no!” 1@ said. “Let the law decide. Lei- 
cester may have married a dozen women for allI 
know, and I am not going to compromise with one, 
and then find out she isn’t the true one. It’s a dead 
loss tome. J can’t sueany one else and get back the 
money; 80 I shall not pay a single cent until I can- 
not help myself.” 

He could not help himself it seemed. Nathalie 
made her case very clear. Leicester Fenwick, it was 
shown, had married Nathalie Davernoy, and she was 
Nathalie Duvernoy, and she had never had any 
dower or equivalent for dower out of her husband's 
estate. As Mr. Crawford became aware of this, he 
became also very severe upon private marriages, 
which he denounced as the greatest nuisances in the 
world. Mr. Ames agreed with him. To soothe him, 
he suggested that he need not pay Mrs. Fenwick 
money. He might give her a part of the estate, ora 
mortgage upon it. No! that must be given to The- 
resa unincumbered. Then he might give her a 
mortgage on some other parcel of real estate. No! 
he would not have anything to do with her. He 
would pay the money, if he must, and have done 
with it. He had no doubt that Leicester had excel- 
lent reasons for never acknowledging the marriage. 

Theresa all this time was living quietly with her 
new protectors. She was not miserable. Quiet as 
the life was, it was variety and freedom after seven 
years in the Select Home School. She could dispose 
of her own time, and her own motions. She did not 
like to think of her approaching marriage, and she 
very much wished that Mr. Crawford would marry 
some one else. She wished too, that she was not liv- 





Mr. Crawford was her husband’s friend, and that she 


windows was partly open, and the paleness of her 
late fright gave place toa vivid blush. She moved 
towards the window, saying, in a quick and imperi- 
ous voice: 

‘* Who is there!’ 

For the thought—no, not thought exactly, but if 
Richard Huntley had taken any such romantic 
means to open a communication with her, she must 
show him at once that he had made a mistake. 

** Don’t be frightened, it’s me, Theresa, my dar- 
ling,” said the voice. The words came, fraught with 
a fragrance that Theresa had known in her child- 
hood, but which she had not lately inhaled—that of 
whiskey, and not the best of whiskey, either. That 
was not Richard Huntley. She blushed again to 
think that she could have imagined he would come 
in such a manner. 

‘¢ Don’t be frightened Theresa,” repeated the voice, 
scothingly. A pair of dirty white hands appeared, 
‘clinging to the window-sill; then a bead and shoul- 
ders were thrust into the varrow opening, and raised 
the sash yet higher. A tall, battered white hat with 
a black band rolled from the head as it did so. The- 
resa was not frightened. She had an iustinctive 
sense that the intruder would be more annoying 
than terrific; and, moreover, an odd feeling of recog- 
nition was coming over her. She had seen that man 
before. He struggled into a position astride of the 
sill and still panting with his effort, once more coun- 
selled her not to be frightened. He was a man of 
fifty, one would say, of a convivial, or some woukl 
harshly emend it, drunken countenance. His curly 
hair was well grizzled, but his eyebrows were very 
black, and one was higher than the other. The eye 
upon that side was closed with a perpetual wink, and 
there was a corresponding emile of the softest, almost 
inane suavity on his lips. His accent was Irish, 
slightly tinctured with the tones peculiar to tho 
stage. 

** Don’t you know me, Theresa?” he asked with a 
pathetic intonation. Theresa shook her head; but 
she knew that she did know him, Who wasit? He 
put his face forward. “Look atme. Don’t ye know 
me?” 

Theresa clasped her hands suddenly. “0 father! 
is it you!” There was more dismay than pleasure in 
her tone, for her father had not been a blessing to 
his domestic circle. Mr. Corrie did not criticise the 
manner of the recognition, but lost no time in get- 
ting into the room entirely and clasping his daughter 
to his paternal bosom. And a very dirty bosom it 
was, too, consisting of about six square inches of 
linen without any shirt annexed, and a buttoned-up 
coat fitting very tight. Theresa extricated herself 
from the embrace with unfilial haste. A conversa- 

tion followed, in which Mr. Corrie protested that he 
had not deserted his wife and child, but that bis wife 
had abandoned him. He had searched for them, he 
said, unceasingly, and did not know they hal come 
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himself in the train of an opera-troupe, and had been 
filled with joy to get news of ber. He said it was 
from a music master that had given lessons at Mrs. 
Blanchard’s school. He had come in that way not to 
have any one but Theresa see him. 

“And now I’ve found you my child, you wont, I 
know, have the heart to be rolling in luxury, while 
your poor father starves? There isn’t many now 
that care for poor old Tom Corrie—poor old Tom 
Corrie!’ he repeated, pityingly. ‘‘ And to think how 
I used to be the idol of adoring crowds. I have sect a 
thousand people to crying as though their hearts 
would break, and there wont be a wet eye when I 
die.” Mr. Corrie drew the back of his hand across 
his eyes. He was both an actor and a singer, and 
indeed, of later days would do anything about a 
theatre; but his chief distinction had been as a bal- 
lad-singer, and it was upon his gift in that way that 
he most prided himself. He calmed his emotion and 
continued, ‘‘ You’ve got my musical genius, Theresa. 
You was singing awhile ago. But you want expres- 
sion—soul. J'// give you a lesson or two.” 

Here Mr. Corrie clasped his hands, raised his eyes, 
struck an attitude, and broke into a loud wail of 
agony, which was the opening note of a melancholy 
ballad, and proceeded to give Theresa his idea of soul 
and expression. 


* Lonely, outcast and forsaken, 
Through the weary world [ roam, 
Sing me not thisongs that waken 
Thoughts of love, and dreams of home. 


Ah-a-ah——!” The expression of this “‘ Ah!” re- 
quired a long shake on a high note. Theresa inter- 
rupted it by laying her hand on his arm. 

“Don’t!” she entreated. ‘ You will wake every 
one up. It is very late. Please go now, and I will 
see you again to-morrow.” 

“And where woulki you have me go?” asked 
Corrie, bis voice quivering with emotion, which was 
the more natural, because his yocal apparatus bad 
not yet quite lost its adaptation to the lately inter- 
raptéd shake. ‘ There’s not a roof, but that which 
is shingled with God’s blessed stars, that poor old 
‘Tom Corrie can have over his head this night. Yes! 
Yes! ‘Lonely, outcast and forsaken, through the 
weary world I roam.’ Can’t you give mea place to 
sleep in, Theresa? Sure—” he cast a meaning 
glance up and around, and down, and spoke in a 
tone of touching humility, mingled with bitter 
scorn, that proved he had histrionic talents—“ sure, 
there must bea dog kennel on the place!” 

On the stage this might have been very effective, 
but Theresa had heard her father in domestic drama 
before, and so gave all her attention to the subject 
matter of his request. She did not want to refuse 
him, The dog-kennel was clearly unavailable, even 
if she had wished to make the use of it he suggested, 


because the lazy Newfoundland who tenanted it, 
though he did not object to any one’s walking about 
the rest of the premises, would have resented an in- 
trusion into his sleeping apartment. An idea struck 
her. 

**T think I can find you a place to sleep in,” she 


said. ‘*‘ But then you must not disturb any one, and 
you must wait until I come to you to-morrow.” 

**God bless you, my darling,” said Mr. Corrie, 
“and could you give me a mouthful of something to 
eat? As true as I stand here, I haven’t swallowed a 
morsel to-day.” 

Theresa did not believe him. She remembered too 
well her earlier days. I know she would have been 
amore beautiful and touching embodiment if she 
had clung to him, and believed in him implicitly. 
She did not, however. 

‘*T can do that too, father,” she answered kindly, 
for all her skepticism. ‘Sit down there and be quiet 
until I come back.’? He obeyed her, and she left the 
room, wondering at herself for taking this scene in 
such a matter of-course-way. She foraged in the lar- 
der, and brought him a liberal supper, and after- 
wards took him to the locked-up room, that had no 
romance about it, and left him there to sleep on the 
sofa. After she had gone half way to her own room, 
another unsentimental thought occurred to her, and 
she went back and locked him in. Naturally she 
slept late the next morning, and she felt very much 
perplexed to know how to act in reference to her 
father. She had no reason to conceal his return; but 
she certainly did not wish to introduce him to Colo- 
nel and Mrs. Fanshaw as an additional guest. As 
soon as possible she visited the room. Corrie had 
disappeared. He had got out of the window, a mode 
of entry and exit which he seemed to prefer, and had 
left a scrap of paper in a conspicuous place. It was 
part of a highly decorated “ poster,” on the blank 
side of which he had written with a red-lead pencil: 


*¢ There is no one in the way now, and I can’t wait. 
I forgot to tell you that I am greatly in need of 
money. Can you not send me some? 
** Your Afftectionate Father.” 


Below this he had written an address in New 
York. 

Theresa had everything but money, and of that she 
had all she ever needed. Her allowance was ample 
for the few little things she bought for herself, but it 
was scarcely worthy to be named in comparison to 
the demands that poor old Tom Corrie would be 
likely to make upon it. She sent him all she had, 
and, a couple of days after, he wrote for more. She 
answered bim that she had no more. He wrote 
again, telling her she could easily get money. She 
did not answer this promptly, and he wrote again, 
saying that if she did not want to make Mr. Craw- 
ford ask questions, she might make him up a little 











parcel of valuable articles, of which she must have 
plenty, and he would come and get them. From this 
time he beset her constantly with reproaches and 
entreaties. He wrote to her, and once or twice way- 
laid her in her walks. Her only reason for not in- 
forming Mr. Crawford was that she knew that Corrie 
would beg of him. At present he seemed to be rather 
in awe of him, and to depend more upon working 
upon Theresa’s weakness. He misunderstood her un- 
willingness to have Mr. Crawford kuow of his reap- 
pearance. A feeling of false shame concerning her 
origin was not among her weaknesses. Every one, 
and, above all, Mr. Crawford, knew what it had 
been. She had no hope that he would think one 
moment of releasing her, because of her objectionable 
father-in-law, and, on the cther hand, no fear that 
he would give her up to Corrie. She did not want 
Corrie to beg of Mr. Crawford—therefore she said 
nothing of him, though she could not help wondering 
what Colonel Fanshaw thought those odd looking 
letters were about. 

* At last, Corrie wrote to her that he was going back 
to England. He wanted her to walk out and meet 
him to bid him good-by. He named the day and 
hour at which he should be walking along the road 
near the bridge. Theresa, not very prudently, per- 
haps, complied. She was anxious to be as datiful as 
she could. The bridge in question was over a large 
brook that crossed the road, and in as secluded a 
spot as any one could wish. It was in theafternoon, 
and the sun was already declining, when Theresa 
reached the place where Corrie was waiting. He 
was decently dressed, quite sober, and more subdued 
in his manner than she had ever seen him. She 
brought him a little money, and expected to be re- 
proached that it was no more. Corrie, however, said 
very little about it. He talked very much at length 
of himself, and his prospects and retrospects. The- 
resa reminded him that she could not stay until after 
sunset. 

** Walk with me a little further,” he said. ‘ It 
ign’t sunset yet. It’s the last you’llever see of me. 
I don’t blame you for being ashamed of me, but no 
one wil! see you here.” 

** It’s not that, father ss 

“No! I don’t blame you. I wont stay here and 
disgrace you. No, no! poor old Tom Corrie has got 
too much pride for that.” He put his shaking hand 
on Theresa’s arm as he spoke, and led her along. 
She accompanied him for some distance. At last she 
stopped. 

*T cannot go any further, father,” she said. 
** Look, the sun is on the very edge of the hill now.” 

“It is far enough—far enough,” said Corrie. He 
fumbled in his pocket ashe spoke. ‘‘ Good-by, my 
child, good-by.” He kissed her, and then rapidly 
drawing out his handkerchief as if to wipe his eyes, he 
threw it over her face, befure she had more than no- 
ticed the odor of chloroform, and without her having 
the least suspicion of his intention. She tried to ex- 
tricate herself, but did not succeed. A carriage 
drove rapidly up and stopped. A man sprang down, 
and came to assist Corrie, who said, tremulously: 

*‘1 thought you were never coming.” 

Without answering, the man opened the carriage 
door and lifted Theresa in, without much aid from 
Corrie. A lady within the carriage received The- 
resa, and said, ‘“ Now make haste!” ‘The door was 
closed, the two men mounted the box and drove 
even more rapidly than the carriage had approached 
towards the east. When Theresa knew where bhe 
was again, she was still in the carriage, and going 
through the darkness and pouring rain; not very 
fast now. Some one was supporting her. Her head 
was dizzy and aching, and she felt taint and sick. 

** You are better?’ said a soft woman’s voice. ‘1 
am glad—I was frightened—I thought Corrie had 
killed you with that vile stu. You are safe, quite 
safe, and will soon be at home.” 

If Theresa had not been reassured by the sweet 
voice, that continually repeated the assurance that 
she would soon be among friends, she would have had 
no remedy. She was waiting until the carriage 
stopped. It stopped suddenly, and, at the same 
time, a large shawl was thrown over her head and 
shoulders, and a pair of strong arms seized her and 
carried her away. Whon she was released she threw 
off the shawl, and found herself in the cabin of a 
small vessel, with no companion but a lady, who was 
assisting her to disencumber herself of the shawl. 
The lady had nothing terrifying in her appearance. 
If Theresa had ever seen Nathalie Fenwick, she 
would have known it was that latest troubler of the 
Fenwick estate. Nathalie was very gentle and ca- 
ressing in her manner. 

** Why were you brought here?” she said, putting 
her arms around Theresa, in answer to her question, 
““Why, except that your mother was eager to see 
you?” 

“My mother? my mother is dead!” 

‘*No,” said Natbalie. ‘‘ Margaret Corrie was not 
your mother, nor was her husband your father. I, 
Theresa, am your mother. You think I am too 
young?” she said, laughingly, as she saw the bewil- 
dered air with which poor Theresa looked at this 
new claimant to her filial duty. ‘That is a mere 
appearance, my child. When fate took away 80 
much from me in my youth, it left me my youthfal 
look as a recompense, and a little art does the rest. 
I am thirty-six—yes, thirty-seven years old. See, 
would you not rather call me mother than Tom 
Corrie father? I thought so. Now you know you 
are safe and in your mother’s care, you must lie 
down and go to sleep. I am sorry Corrie gave you 
ether. But he was afraid you would not come with 
him.” 


* Why did you not come to me?” asked Theresa. 

‘Go to sleep! go to sleep!” said Nathalie, patting 
her cheek. ‘ The child that asked questions was eat 
up bya bear. I had my good reasons. By-and-by 
I will tell you some of them.” 

Theresa did not object to lie down, for she felt sick 
and giddy yet, and the motion of the boat did not 
make her any better. She was certainly relieved, 
too, to find herself in the care of a woman who 
claimed to be her mother, and whom she fancied she 
now had a faint remembrance of having seen as a 
splendid vision, bringing bonbons and jovjoux. It 
was not very long before she was roused up again. 
**To go on shore,” explained Nathalie, arranging her 
dress with quick and gentle hands; but when The- 
resa asked ‘‘ Where?” she received no answer. It 
was dark, and a single lantern lit them over a single 
plank to the shore. It was no city wharf, and no 
wharf at all that she could see, but a small landing 
place. Nathalie held her closely by one arm, and on 
Nathalie’s other side there walked a silent stranger, 
who carried a lantern, and conducted them to a 
house. Then he disappeared. Nathalie appeared to 
be at home. She led Theresa into the house, and 
into a room where a lamp was burning. It was a 
small, low room, and very plainly furnished. 

‘* Sit down,” said Nathalie, leading her to a heavy, 
wooden armchair. Theresa sat down and watched 
the movements of the Frenchwoman, who threw off 
her outer dress, tucked up her skirt, and commenced 
forthwith preparations for tea with great sprightli- 
ness and grace. 

‘Don’t loolg so miserable,” she said, dancing up 
to Theresa, after she had lit up a blazing fire in the 
fire-place. ‘‘ You are going to see all your friends 
again soon—every one of them—Monsieur L’Epoux 
and all the rest—/foi de Nathalie.” And she went off 
again, and commenced spreading a cloth on the 
table. 

“Let me help you,” said Theresa, starting up. 
Nathalie laughed at her. She did-not know how; 
she was a helpless aristocrat; she, Nathalie, was of 
the industrious classes. Theresa, however, insisted 
on helping her. So they set their table and made 
their tea in such a manner as would make kitchens 
dangerously attractive if it was a common spectacle. 
After tea was over, Naibalie at last gave some more 
définite history of her claim to Theresa. Sfie had 
been married when she was very young to a young 
American who was travelling in Europe — whose 
name was Charles Spencer. 

‘It was all child’s folly,” said Nathalie. “We 
were very much in love, and then we were very much 
out of love. I wont blame Charles; bat I wont blame 
myself either. Charley was too exacting—he was 
jealous—I hate a jealous temper! He quarrelled 
with me—then he leftme. He gave me money, and 
said I should never see him again. I never have— 
' and that was before you were born. He is dead, and 
I forgive him. Then you were born, Therese—and 


mother was before me. Then I could not have you 
with me, you know—but I was very fond of you, and 
so I made Margaret Corrie take you. Corrie sang 
then at the same theatre where I was engaged, and I 
sawa great deal of Margaret. Then we were sepa- 
rated. Corrie went back to England, and they car- 
ried you with them. I did not hear from Margaret 
very often—perbaps I did not inquire often enough, 
Time goes by so fast, and I thought you were best 
with her. At last she went to America, without tell- 
ing me, with the hope of finding your father. You 
must know that I sent money to Margaret for you 
often, but I think she never got it. I think Corrie 
intercepted it. After I knew that Margaret had 
gone to America, I heard no more of her. I have 
had my vicissitudes—you must know I never was a 
very celebrated actress, Therese. Then I married 
again, and am a widow again. This husband also 
was an American, and that brought me to America. 
*I found Corrie in London, and learned that he was 
coming to America too. I set him to look for you. 
He found you, but did not tell me at once, because 
he wanted to make his own profit on it. But I heard 
your name from another source, as the lady who was 
to marry Mr. Crawford ; so I found out Corrie’s trick, 
and determined to have you myself. You want to 
know why I carried you away as I did? Because I 
was afraid Mr. Crawford might object to letting me 
see you ‘freely. He could not deny that you are my 
daughter—look—you are just my height, and just 
my form. You do not look like your tather—no—not 
at all. You look like me, Therese, only you are 
haudsomer.” 

* Nathalie spoke the truth. There was a decided 
resemblance between herself and Theresa. She said 
no more of her own history, and, it may be believed, 
nothing of any design she may have had to force Mr. 
Crawford to a personal interview with herself. Soon 
after, she insisted on Theresa’s retiring. Theresa 
slept in spite of any disturbing cause. The next 
morning she found that her liberty was not restrain- 
efi, and walked out to see where she was. She found 
that she was on a small island, on which there were 
only one or two houses, and, so far as she could per- 
ceive, no present inhabitants but herself and Nath- 
alie. The sloop that had brought them was gone. 
She had nothing to do but to be patient and trust 
to Nathalie’s promise that she should see her friends 
again. 


Therera’s disappearance occasioned great alarm 
and excitement among her friends. The news reach- 
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ed Mr. Crawford. He amazed Mr. Ames by entering | 


*‘ Where’s Huntley?” he demanded. 
cions pointed to Huntley. 

* Good God! what is the matter?” said Mr. Ames. 

“ Where is Huntley?” 

Mr. Ames had not seen him since the day before, 
and did not know where he was. Mr. Crawford mut- 
tered something that made Mr. Ames ask uneasily: 
‘* What has he done? Absconded? Stolen anything? 
God bless me!” gathering an affirmative from Mr. 
Crawford’s manner, ‘I never suspected him an 
instant!” 

Mr. Crawford did not stop to explain that he sus- 
pected him of nothing but stealing Theresa. He 
went out again. A couple of days passed. Theresa 
was not heard from, neither was Richard Huntley. 
Mr. Crawford’s cousins said ‘‘ Ha! ha! I told you 
so.” Mr. Crawford said nothing to any one but the 
eminent Mr. Higginbotham, a detective of great 
skill. On the fourth day, Mr. Higginbotham told 
Mr. Crawford that Richard Huntley had been seen 
that day going on board a small schooner, with wfat 
Mr. Higginbotham called “ a nigger-singing fellow.” 
Mr. Crawford wanted to go on board of that schoon- 
er too. Mr. Higginbotham demurred. There was 
no young lady aboard; there was nothing to be made 
by going there: if Mr. Crawford liked to meet the 
expense of hiring a little steamer and following the |. 
schooner, it might be worth while. Mr. Crawford 
did like it, and it was done. 

It may as well be said, briefly, that Richard’s acci- 
dental absence, which coincided so suspiciously with 
Theresa’s disappearance, was owing to an ingenious 
device of Nathalie’s who had learnt enough to guess 
that suspicion would fall on him, On his return he 
was intercepted by Corrie. Corrie was angry at 
Nathalie. She had prevented his getting anything 
himeelf out of Theresa’s disappearance, and having 
used him, had treated him very cavalierly. Indig- 
nation sharpened his wits, and he played the spy on 
Nathalie, who had despised him too much to guard 
enough against him. He wanted to negotiate with 
Richard for a reward for Theresa’s recovery. Rich- 
ard did not put implicit faith in Corrie. He prom- 
ised, if Theresa returned, he should have a reward. 
Corrie, on his part, said he had been “ bilked ” once, 
and wouldn’t be again. If he would put Richard 
where he could see Theresa, would Richard give him 
a check for so much, and a letter to Mr. Crawford 
that would ensure his getting more? Richard prom- 
ised that he would, and Corrie accordingly undert»ok 
to bring him to the island—though with the under- 
standing, on the part of the owners of the schooner, 
that though they would put any one on the island, 
they would not carry any one away again but Corrie. 

Richard did not know what was on the island; it 
was rather a blind chase in the dark for him. He 
did. not communicate with Mr. Crawford, because 
his information was so unsatisfactory to himself, that 
it would be doubly so to Mr. Crawford, he knew. So 
while Richard was searching after Theresa, Craw- 
ford was chasing him, with a full persuasion that he 
was the cause of her flight. 

Once on the water, Mr. Crawford was completely 
at the mercy-of his guides. He was no sailor, and he 
was utterly at a oss, more especially as there was a 
fog coming up. He was obliged to rely altogether 
upon Mr. Higginbotham to understand where they 
were going and what they were doing. The schooner 
ran along the coast for some time, and then came to 
anchor. The sted did the same. That appeared 
to be the end of matters for a time. At last, Mr. 
Crawford’s men began to get out a boat, and Mr. 
Higginbotham toll Mr. Crawford they were going to 
creep up to the schooner in the fog. Mr. Crawford 
expressed a desire to be one of the party. After they 
had rowed some time, Mr. Crawford was informed 
that a boat was going off from the schooner. He 
took it all for granted. They rowed him about in 
the fog for some time, and then Mr. Higginbotham 
said to one of the other men that he, Higginbotham, 
reckoned they would fetch up on the Horn. He did 
not mean, it appeared, that their voyage would ter- 
minate at the southern point of the continent, but to 
a small island named from being shaped much like a 
cow’s horn. His reckoning appeared to be correct, 
and he said that he knew what to do then for the 
Horners were friends of his. So they landed Mr. 
Crawford, and after some delay, he was conducted 
towards a light that glimmered through the fog. 

ext he made out a house. Next a man’s figure ap- 

ed right in the full ray of the light which shone 
from a window. He recognized Richard Huntley. 
The next moment the light appeared to be suddenly 
extinguished. Mr. Crawford made a sudden move- 
ment. 

“ Hush!” said Mr. Higginbotham. ‘I am going 
to put you right into the house. There’s no rough 
customers there; only two women and a sick man, 
they say.” 

Mr. Crawford was put into the house. He was in 
the dark on his entrance, and stood still to make out 
where he was. He heard a murmur of voices, and 
with his hand on the wall, moved towards it. He 
came thus to a door, whose boards had shrunk apart 
until there was a crack nearly the width of his fin- 
ger-tip between them. In this room there was no 
light, but in the next adjoining there was a bright 
light, and the door, being open, it allowed a distinct 
view of the room. There were two figures init. A 
man, carelessly thrown on a sofa that stood against 
the wall, and a woman ttanding near, and partly 
bending over him. It was Tueresa’s height, There- 
sa’s figure, and the laugh was Theresa’s. The sil- 
very ripple grated on his ear. They§vere laughing 
athim. He burstjnto the room and seized the man 
by the collar. 
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“ You infernal villain!” he said. 

The man resisted, but not very greatly; and at 
last said, in a strangling voice, and rather appeal- 
ingly: 

«“ Don’t murder ke outright, Stephen!” 

Crawford uttered an exclamation and dragged his 
captive to the light. It was not Richard Huntley. 
The face was older, wasted with recent illness, but 
| exceedingly handsome. 

“ Leicester!’ said Crawford, and let go his hold. 
Each of the men staggered back a few paces and 
stood looking at each other, Crawford with a face of 
blank amazement, and Leicester Fenwick with a 
mixture of audacity and something like shame. An- 
other voice of wonder broke the stillness. Nathalie 
Duvernoy, whom Crawford had mistaken for There- 
sa, came between them, and laid her hand on Craw- 
ford’s arm. 

«‘ Charles Spencer!” she said, in a tone of full con- 
viction. ‘Or,if you are not Oharles Spencer, you 
must be his near kinsman.” 

Crawford recoiled from her, as if she had been a 
horrible hobgoblin instead of a graceful French- 


woman. 

“ Marie Despan,” he repeated, as if to himself, 

‘“ Yes,” she said; “I was Marie Despan when you 
were Charley Spencer, Since then you have used 
your true name, and I a@ stage name, though my 
name was Marie-Nathalie, and Duvernoy my moth- 
er’s name.” 

At this moment Theresa appeared standing in the 
doorway, with an anxious and excited face. She had 
spoken t» Richard Huntley, and had heard Craw- 
ford’s voice. Nathalie went up to her and took her 

“ You are in good time,”’ she said, and led her to- 
wards Crawford. ‘“ Charles—Mr. Crawford,” she 
and yours. Will you acknowledge her?” 

Crawford motioned them both back, with an impa- 





“Marie Despan.” 

hand. 

said; “I give you both names; this is my daughter 
tient gesture which had also something of the move- 
ment of one who gropes in the dark, and fell heavily 
to the floor. The crowning shock of having Theresa 
presented to him asa daughter, following the violent 
passion and excitement of the last few days, and par- 
ticularly the last half hour, had brought on what he 


had professed to dread. He was struck with apo- 
plexy. 





Upon this scene of confusion Richard Huntley ar- 
rived. He had no difficulty in taking the direction 
of matters into his own hands, and of keeping them 
there until it could be ascertained how much of these 
qtrange developments were founded on fact. Subse- 
quent inquiry proved tbat the aspect which the rela- 
tions of the actors in it had assumed in the last scene 
was a true one. 

Leicester Fenwick’s financial genius had evolved, 
from his own almost mortal il!ness, and quite hope- 
less bankruptcy, the device of sending to America 
the only person who could make a claim on his es- 
tate by which he might benefit—namely, his widow. 
Tbe charming Nathalie was of immense service in 
procuring all the certificates necessary. As for the 
marriage, that was no falsehood. He had married 
Nathalie, but a little manipulation of documents and 
of officials (who in Europe can be bribed, by the way), 
was necessary, in order to antedate the proofs, which 
it was deemed most judicious to do by several years. 
Mr. Fenwick averred that he had no idea that Craw- 
ford could suffer by the fraud until after the claim 
had been made, and he, of course, could have had no 
suspicion that Nathalie was Crawford’s wife. It is 
almost superfluous to say that Fenwick knew—he 
knew when he left America—that he himself could 
not squeeze another dollar out of his estate, having 
exhausted his energies in maintaining a show of 
credit until he should be beyond the reach of the 
crash. 

Crawford’s attack was not a very serious one. 
When he was able to speak upon the subject, he ac- 
knowledged having married, when he was only 
twenty years old, this Marie Despan, under the name 
of Charles Spencer. He did not deny that he had 
never inquired if she were living or not, thinking 
that the lapse of time since he bad heard of her was 
a svfliciet guarantee that they were eternally sepa- 
rated. He said that he did not think himself at all 
guilty in respect to her, and desired never to hear 
her name again, although he gave Richard Huntley 
directions to supply her pecuniary wants and wishes. 
Subsequently he quietly and legally freed himself 
from the shadowy marriage. Theresa easily glided 
into her new relation with Crawford, and he was se- 
cretly relieved, he found, to be released from his 
self imposed duty and task of matrimony. He ac- 
knowledged Theresa as his daughter. The settle- 
| ment made upon ber as Theresa Corrie was mace, 

still, a year or two afterwards, on the occasion of her 
marriage to Richard Huntley. Mr. Crawford ap- 
4 | proved the marriage highly. Richard was more 
necessary to him than ever, and Mr. Crawford said 
be might as well take the management of that and 
Theresa permanently into bis own hahds. 

Theresa would have had ber mother remain in 
America. Nathalie seemed to be gratified by her 
entreaties, though she refused them, 

“You are a good child, Therese,” she said. ‘I 
shall remember you, but I cannot stay. I must fol- 
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evinced a singular tenderness for hie unscrupulous 
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friend to the very last. It was noticeable that there 
was some charm by which Fenwick won charity 
from men of all shades of character. 

It may be mentioned, in conclusion, that the island 
sélected by Leicester as his lurking-place, was a rem- 
nant of the Fenwick estate. It was near the eastern 
end of Long Island, though it may not be laid down 
in the imperfect maps of that region. Historically, 
Leicester owns the island; but the Horner family 
aré prepared to deftnd their title against any claim 
by their proscriptive rights. Luckily, it isnot a very 
choice or valuable property. 

Mr. Crawford’s relatives are sorry to see him so 
imposed upon. 

Poor old Tom Corrie has gone back to England, 
much disgusted with America. 
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HOW JEWELRY IS MADE, 


Come up stairs and observe how wedding rings are 
made, and cluster rings, also bracelets and earrings; 
and how the diamonds, rubies and emeralds are su- 
perbly set, which glimmer and glance upon the bosom 
of the daughter of affluence. 

Arriving at a barrier on the first floor, the crucibles 
or melting-pots are lying in tens of hundreds packed 
in hay, in long, wide boxes. They resemble small 
flower-pots, whose capacity is about half a pint. 
Each contains a nest of three smaller crucibles, the 
smallest, a three-cornered thing, the diameter of a 
tailor’s thimble. Stourbridge and Cornwall in Eng- 
land, Hesse Darmstadt in German, produce the 
melting-pots for gold and silver. Those before us 
come from Hesse, and when worn out, return there. 
Four or five meltings wear one out. Molten gold 
spillsinto the fire at the sixth time, occasionally at 
the fifth. This rapid decomposition is caused by the 
action of chemicals used with the gold. The worn 
and broken crucibles are packed for New York, and 
there crushed to powder and treated as the crushed, 
auriferous, quartz rock is at the mines, and gold ex- 
tracted which had been absorbed when fusing on the 
fire. When New York can obtain no more, the dust 
of the crucibles is again packed and shipped to 
Europe, where the pots were made, and there being 
treated by other methods in larger furnaces are 
compelled by some inexorable chemical law to sur- 
render still more gold which the clay of the crucibles 
had, at Montreal, secreted into its own substance. 

The workmen wash bands and brush nails and 
hair before leaving the factory. The after wash- 
water descends to a sink, from thence it flows into a 
barrel cistern, from that into a second, third, fourth 
and fifth cistern. A sediment containing gold is 
deposited in each, more in the first of the series than 
in the last. This is gathered, refined, and converted 
into bars of gold on the premises. 

The sweepings of the floor include mud, or street- 
dust, brought in with feet, deposits of floating parti- 
cles in the air, soot, tobacco ashes, pipe-lights, quids, 
atoms of precious metal euch as cannot be discerned 
on the floor by the eyo and picked up. It amounts, 
in a year, toa value equal to the rent of the lofty 
building which contains the factory. Those daily 
sweepings are barrelled and forwarded to New York, 
a sample being retained and tested for value as a 
check upon the New York refiner. The price re- 
turned is at the rate of $1500 yearly. When New 
York has obtained from this rich and somewhat 
ridiculous rubbish all patience or science can extract, 
the ashes are packed and shipped to Europe, where, 
witb the remains of the crucibles, they yield forth 
the last secreted particle of gold. 

Having entered the large room which extends 
across the house, I observe that each worker has a 
gaslight burning before him, thoughin bright day, 
and an open drawer under his hands between his 
body and the bench, the drawer lined in the bottom 
to catch filings, golden or silver chips, or any of the 
small precious gems which may chance to fall. Eight 
persons are seated at this central bench, in addition 
to the master. Along the front of the room, with 
faces to the windows, a row of workmen sit, and at 
tight angles from them on the right, and on the left, 
other rows of workers, extending to about one fourth 
the depth of the apartment. 

Then on the left, my back to the south windows, 
face looking northerly to the office and door of en- 
trance, begins a series of fixtures against the walls, 
extending around both sides, and at several points 
on the floor. Four of the latter are rolling-milis, 
standing on pedestals about fifty inches high, suf- 
ficiently far apart to give space for two men to work, 
each of them with crank-handles. In these, gold 
and silver may be rolled into plates, to be cut in 
strips to sizes, or fashioned to square, round, or half- 
round wires—the latter for wedding rings. 

On an elevated hearth, forty inches high, within a 
cylinder ten inches wide, charcoal and coke burn, 
urged by injected air from a bellows at the bottom of 
the cylinder. Oneor other of the crucibles is placed 
in the red heat of the fire, or if not a crucible, a small 
sauce-pan may rest on topof it, or, possibly, a very 
small frying-pan. ‘What part may such culinary 
utensils perform in the mysteries of this factory? 
They boil gold; they fry gold. They boil or fry in 
sauces of sulphuric, nitric or muriatic acid. The 
boiling removes oil, which enters into most processes 
of this work. The frying with acids removes ex- 
traneous metallic matter, restoring the indestructible 
gold to brightness and purity of face. 

Another fixture is a smith’s vice-board. This, and 
other boards with screws, hold in hard grasp the 
draw-plates. These are plates of steel, size of the 
leaf of a book, pierced with holes from the tenth of 








an inch diameter, diminishing to diameters the 
breadth ofa hair. The smaller are jewelled; that is, 
minutely perforated diamonds, six of them set in a 
row in the plate of steel. The plates being held 
firmly in screws, the gold which was reduced to wire, 
one tenth thick, from a barcast from the crucibles, 
is passed through a series of interstices lesser and 
still less, until it reaches the eyeholes in the jewels 
which had been made by a wire of soft iron,. thick- 
ness of a hair, working in diamond dust, the dust 
being the real excavator of that almost invisible 
tunnel. The golden wire is given out from rollers, 
and gathered on reels, as it is again and again hun- 
dreds of times drawn through, being elongated and 
diminished in thickness at each passage. Those gos- 
samer threads of gold are used variously. One ob- 
ject isto make minute rings and globes, so small 
that I can only discern the ring and the globe 
through magnifying glasses. The ring is made by 
the gossamer threads being twined two and two; 
then cut and pressed. . 

To make globes, the minute rings are lifted by a 
tool with a wax point, and laid on a piece of charcoal 
the size ofa half apple, and brought under the burn- 
ing gas. The blow-pipe is applied by connecting the 
operator’s mouth with the burner, deflecting the 
flame upon the charcoal, and intensifying its heat. 
The charcoal becomes red, then a brightly glowing 
spot is seen, the width of a ten-cent piece. In the 
centre of this glowing spot, a dull speck is discernible. 
After afew seconds, itisred. A few seconds more, 
it is white. Itis a white speck of molten gold. Its 
atoms attract each other by gravity, as atoms of 
vapor gravitate together and become drops of dew or 
drops of rain. This is no longer a ring, but a drop 
of gold. It cools, and is a perfect globe, so small that 
its apparent diameter, seen through a magnifying 
glass, is no more than the size of a tiny pin-héad; 
such heads as loving aunties arrange in pincushions, 
spelling the.pretty legend, ‘‘ Welcome, little baby,” 
to await the day when angels whisper. 

The use of thos globular mites of gold, what is it? 
It is this, the daughter of fortune and of beauty is to 
be presented with bracelets, or broach and earrings 
in a set, worked into the form of true lover’s knots, 
wreathed with maple leaves of gold. Precious stones 
are to cluster in artistic contrasts of color and gleams 
of light at this point and at that. Rows of small dia- 
monds, alternating with similar rows of pearls, emer- 
alds, rubies, are to occupy the ridges and sides of the 
winding, twisting love-knots; and when thesumptu- 
ous aggregation of gems plays upon the pleased eye 
and the mind’s sweet fancies, until mind wearies for 
want of higher or newer ideas than flashing stones, 
rare and precious though they be in their settings of 
folds and loops and leaves of gold, a closer scrutiny 
springs a new idea. The mechanical genius of the 
nineteenth century; that is the idea. Exquisite 
art! Marvellous manipulation! Look into those 

minutely dotted lines encircling the pearls and opals, 
or following winding pathways among the gorgeous 
jewels of light, and you may discern by a microscopic 
glass that each is a perfect globe or a perfect ring, 
raised upon the burnished surface. A fresh thought 
gives or takes its little glow of joy at contemplation 
of the wondrous human skill which made and affixed 
those infinitesimal rings and balls upon the face of 
the shining gold. 

Thereare four rolling-mills, with an upper and low- 
er roller in each. The rollers are grooved on the cir- 
cumference to give the half-round, or round or square 
desired; and one pair is flat, to roll plates. Two per- 
sons work one mill. One turns a crank-handle with 
the right band, feeding in silver or gold in plates or 
wires with the left. The other, fronting him, turns 
a crank to help the motion, and draws the metal 
forth with hisleft. The pressure of the rollers is reg- 
ulated by screws. A silver plate two inches wide, 
twenty-four inches long, and a tenth or sixteenth of 
an inch thick, is obtained by rolling. A gauge marks 
it at widths of an eighth. These strips are cupped 
with scissors, of which one blade is a fixture, the 
other a movable lever! then cut in lengths, each 
piece to.makea ring. Most of the silver rings go into 
the country, or the bush, as talismans of luck. Boys 
in the factory work on such articles for practice 
before advancement to make gold rings, chains, 
lockets. 

A vertical frame of iron, ten or twelve feet high, 
stands ina corner. A hempen rope, an inch thick, 
descends from a pulley and terminates in a horse- 
man’s stirrup, in which the goldsmith places his 
right foot. The other end of the twisted hemp comes 
over the pulley, and is attached to the hammer, a 
square of iron, of probably forty pounds’ weight. This 
moves in a groove within the vertical frame, the foot 
in the stirrup raising it gently and quickly, if small 
blows be only requisite; while the right hand assi-ts 
the foot, or both hands lay hold of the rope, and 
raise the hammer to any height within the frame, if 
a blow of force be desired. 

At forty inches from the floor, a firmly set anvil 
presents its upper face uncer the hammer; on this is 
laid a movable square of lead set within a rim of 
iron, The object intended is one of the exquisite or- 
naments for a lady’s ears, the centre of which is to 
be in form of .asmajl acorn, set with diamonds, and 
tringed with a curtain of threads of gold, gems in the 
threads of the curtain; or it isto be a globe similarly 
jewelled. 

The form of the acorn has been cut on steel, and 
by pressure transferred inversely to the lead. The 
lead in its rim of iron is placed on the anvil, face up. 
A piece of thin gold, cut and shape from a plate, 
made in the rolling-mill, is placed on the lead. A 





steel die covers the gold. The operator’s left hand 


guides and places the different pieces, after which bis 
foot in the stirrup and his right hand raise the ham- 
mera little way, for not avery heavy blow is yet 
required. 1t descends, and the acorn is partly fash- 
ioned. The matrix of lead is removed, and one of 
steel is laid on the anvil. The gold is placed on 
that, and the hammer drawn high. It descends 
with vehemence, and the golden acorn has received 
its form. : 

Close at hand, on shelves within folding doors, nu- 
merous steel dies are ready fur use, various in size, 
and.with devices cut forall kinds of articles manu- 
factured—Scotch thistles, medals, and the figures of 
portions of compound articles. 

The jeweller sketches the pictorial design of the 
cluster or association of gems to be set in one article, 
on a piece of wax. He selects the jewels one by one, 
lifting each on the point ofatool which alsois waxed, 
and arranges them in the order in which they are to 
stand in the manufactured article. A leaf or flower. 
of gold is usually designed as the garden of the gem. 
Small upstanding gems surround the cavities in 
which the stone is to repose; these are pressed 
around it, and the jewel is set. 

Enamelling is a distinct art from the shaping of 
metals and setting of jewels. It is the art of color- 
ing gold in variegated hues. The process is one of 
chemistry and fire, demanding exquisite skill. En- 
amelled jewelry sold in Canada is still nearly all 
imported trom Europe or Neg@ork. 
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JAVANESE MARRIAGE CUSTOMS. 

In Java the women are generally married at the 
age of adolescence and the men two or three years 
after that period. The courtship is conducted by the 
parents, and the couple are not allowed to interfere 
therein in any way. The father of the young man, 
when he has found a suitable lady for his son, waits 
upon-her father and makes a proposal; whereupon @ 
negotiation, which is chiefly conducted by women, 
commences. If the treaty be successful it terminates 
in a betrothal, which always precedes a regular mar- 
riage. A trifling gift, generally a ring or a piece of 
cloth, is presented by the bridegroom to the bride as 
an earnest of their engagement; and this ceremony 
is called the binding. 

Javanese marriages are of three kinds; the first. 
being when the rank of the parties is equal, or when 
that of the husband is superior to that of the bride; 
the second, when the rank of the wife is much su- 
perior to that of the bridegroédm; and the third is a 
kind of imperfect marriage, which , legitimatizes the 
offspring, but does not give them all the rights of 
wedlock. In the first two kinds of marriage there is 
no difference in the ceremony itself, and inthe last 
there is no ceremony at all, the marriage consisting 
in the parties living together. Men are allowed to 
have several wives and as many concubines as they 
may please to keep. After betrothal a Javanese girl 
burns all her toys and childish trinkets, to evince her 
determination to become a house-wife; 
friends congratulate her on her intended change, 
and make her presents to recompense her for her 
loss. Another portion of the ceremony consists in 
the bridegroom’s friends visiting at the house of the 
bride’s father, and presenting fruit and other eat- 
ables, the ohject being to give publicity to the in- 
tended nuptials. In common marriages, a price is 
always paid by the husband for his wife. The par- 
ties are married, and take vows according to the 
Mussulman ritual. Certain native ceremonies fol- 





bride’s father. Part of the forms is a meeting of all 
the friends, guests, and servants in front of the 
houses of the contracting couple, where guns are 
fired. 

Another ceremony is a grand public procession, to 
conduct the bridegroom to his bride’s house. In this 
cavalcade are men with spears, fastened to poles, 
which others strike; drummers; sham soldiers who 
dance and sing, decked with peacocks’ feathers and 
horses’ tails, and armed with shields, darts and 
swords; women carrying ornaments and household 
stuffs, as presents for the bride; and all the guests. 
When the procession arrives at the house the bride 
receives her husband, who conducts her toa seat of 
honor, where, as a token of sharing his future for- 
tunes with her, he presents her with a little rice, 
and they eat from the same vessel. 

In some parts of Java the bride, as a sign of her 
subjection, kneels and washes the feet of the bride- 
groom when he enters the house; and in other 
places, for the same reason, he treads upon a raw 
egg, and she wipes his foot. The wedding feast is 
given at the bridegroom’s house, to which place the 
couple are attended by all their friends in procession. 
Among the people inhabiting the Teng’gar moun- 
tains, in Java, when a warriage has been agreed 
upon, the bride and bridegroom are united before the 
dukun, or priest, at the bride’s house. They bow 
with respect towards the south, then towards the fire- 
place, then towards the earth, and lastly towards the 
sky. While they are still bending in submission 
the priest recites a prayer, and the bride washes the 
feet of the bridegroom. Their friends then make 
them presents, and the couple offer the betel leaf. 
At the feast which follows the priest again repeats 
prayers. The marriage is not consummated vntil 
the fifth day after the wedding. In some parts of 
Java, when a man marries a second or third wife, he 
is obliged to hold an ignited brand in his hand, on 
which the bride pours water from a vase to extin- 
guish it. 
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The greatest yluttons arc those who feed on slander. 
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low my ways, and they are very far from yours.” 
She did not say to Theresa that she must follow the 
fortunes of Leicester Fenwick, though that was her 
meaning. Leicester returned to France, unmolested, 
and, it was said, secretly aided by Crawford, who 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.} 
DARK AND LIGHT. 








BY GRACE H. HORR. 
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O, the old, yellow sun will shine once more, 
Though the clouds are a-drifting o'er the sky; 

Though the hurricanes drive and thunders roar, 
Old Sol he is still enthroned on high! ~ 


Let us hope, though the skies may seem of lead, 
And bestow upon us no friendly ray; 

Let us hope—let us watch for lights ahead, 
hey will shine on us soon and gild our way! 


And the little green leaves shall shoot again 


you know, whenever anything of importance occur- 
red in the family.” 

* But why should he not write, then, to tell us 
that young Mr. Richard was engaged to be married, 


“1 never thought of that,” said the old woman, 
falling into rather than sitting down upon a chair. 


“Alack, this is worse than all! Tobe so buoyed up , 


returned to its old hoarse and hopeless tone; the 
gleam of her eyes was quenched; she looked ten 
years older than she had done a minute before, as 
the tears relied down her furrowed cheeks without 


writes? He promised your grandfather to do #0, | 





' 

which John himself heard to-day on Slogan?” | 
} 

| 


asl was, and now to be sunk deeper than ever!” | 
Her voice, so Jubilant, and even fierce, had at once | 
| land abont the Manor; and the Mosedale property, 








From the trees that are now unclothed and sere, 
And the little birds sing their own sweet strain, 
When the smile shall have chased the flowing tear! 


It has always been so, as I have known, 

Since the days that are past, when I was young; 
It had always been so ere I was born— 

As the poets before have always sung! 


It islight! Now the darkness earth enshrouds! 

Ah, the gloom! See, it breaks! there's light again! 
For the sun he is still behind the clouds, 

And the sunshine is brightest after rain! 


A COUNTY FAMILY. 
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CHAPTER ly. 


THE LETTER FROM DERBYSHIRE, 


WHEN Mrs. Blackburn got within doors, she found 
Ellen with her elbows on the window-sill, staring 
through the diamond panes, as though a beloved 
object could be beheld by refraction, even though it 
had passed the range of the horizon. 

‘It is a good wind that blows nobody ill,’ thought 
her grandmother. ‘‘Mr. John Denton is like to lose 
his mistress if Anthony gets bis own. Ellen,” said 
she, laying her hand upon the young girl’s head, who 
started and blushed at her touch, ‘‘there’s a letter 
come for grandfather.” 

* Indeed, grandmother; what a pity that John has 
gone!” 

The old woman smiled. 

‘*IT mean,” stammered Ellen, blushing again, 
because he could have taken grandfather his 
letter.” 

‘*That may have been as though a schoolboy 
should carry the cane with which he is to be beaten 
to the master’s hands,’”’ observed Mrs. Blackburn, 
gravely. 

“T do not understand you, grandmother,” said 
Ellen, with wondering eyes. 

* No, child; and perhaps there may be no need 
that you ever should. But listen—if, at least, you 
can hear anything but that handsome young fel- 
low’s last words, which are ringing in your ears like 
marriage-bells, I know.”’ 

“What is it, grandmother? How strange you 
look! how your eyes glisten! Are you well?” 

“Am I well?” repeated the old woman, passion- 
ately. ‘* What a life I must have led these many 
years, if, when one seed of hope springs up in my 
withered heart, and makes my face to shine, folks 
think Mhave the fever!—Yes, I am well, child, and 
very well; that is, if this be well;” and she placed 
the letter just received in the girl’s hand. ‘ Do yow 
not recognize the handwriting?” 

Ellen shook her head. 

“What! do so many letters, then, come to Moor 
Cottage,” continued Mrs. Blackburn excitedly, * that 
you cannot tell one from the other? To be sure, I 
forgot that John Denton writes whenever he cannot | 
come to see your pretty face. Butl tell you there 
may be something in this letter worth fifty of your 
John Dentons, with his house of eight rooms, and 
his two hundred pounds a year to boot.” 

“Worth fifty John Dentons!” ejaculated the 
young girl, with the air of one who says “ fifty mil- 
lions,” and endeavors in vain to picture to herself so 
fabulousasum, * 

*“ Yes, child,” pursued the old woman; ‘‘and if you 
were not crazed with love, you would know what I 
mean at once. This letter is from the family lawyer 
—the Redcombe lawyer—the same who wrote to us, 
only @ year ago, to say that Richard Blackburn was 
dead; and this, you see, has a Llack border and a 
black seal, as that had.”’ 

“Do you think that poor young gentleman his— 
son—is dead then also?” 

‘I hope he is, child. Poor young gentleman! 
He was never poor; be never knew what it was to 
fare hardly, and work for pence, while youth and 
health were stealing away. Jor, indeed! he that 
was rolling in ill gotten wealth, while your grand- 
father and I were here!” And she looked round with 
ecorn at the bare walls of the cottage. 

‘*That was not his fault, grandmother,” pleaded 
Ellen, gently, ‘‘ for you know that his first act, when 
his father died, was to offer to assist us.” 

“ Yes, to assist us out of our own money; that was 
a fine thing to do, indeed!” The speaker delivered 

herself of this last remark with the greatest bitter- 
ness, because she herself, on the principle of half a 
loaf being better than no bread, had been for accept- 
ing the young gentleman’s prcffsred aid, a sugges- 
tion to which old Anthony would not listen. Her 
granddaughter, though wel! aware of this circum- 
stance, was not so imprudent as to recallit to her; 
she contented herself with quietly saying, *‘ But how 
do you know what is éz the letter, grandmother?” 

“How do Iknow! Why, for what else can it be, 








A sob. 
ing?’ observed she eagerly, after a little silence. 


in mourning, for all we know.” 

‘* Everybody dies bat them 4s ought to die.” 
observed a shrill voice at the cottage door. 
promised to be back at the stable at four o’clock, 
"cause some ladies and chiliren has hired donkeys, 
and I’m the donkey-boy.” 

Mrs. Blackburn. 
because I thouglt it was sure to be good news; and 
now I wish he hai never come with it at all.” 
paying,” 
suddenly catching sight of the young girl, bis coun- 


I did not know as you were at home.” 


does not seem to have done you much good, I fear, 


| with him or not upon the matter which lay next her 


‘But why should the letter be in mourn- 
“ Well, grandmother, Mr. Moffat himself may be 
“Ay, that’s true,” remarked the old woman, sadly. 


‘*Would you please to give me (that eixpence?” 
‘sy 


‘It’s the lad who brought the letter,” explained 
‘*T promised him twopence extra, 


“Come, none of that reading firet, and then not 
began this irrepressible youth; when, 


tenance fel], and he added in tones that were meant 
to be respectful, ‘I beg your parding, Mias Ellen; 


“That is no reason why you should be impudent, 
Jompoy,” observed Ellen. ‘* My teaching at school 


since you are so rade.” 

“O yes, miss, it did, leastways so long as you was 
doin’ on it. But we aint got no such teacher now; 
and besides, now I’m a doukey-boy, 1 don’t go to 
school at all.” 

“Send him away, send bim away!” cried Mrs. 
Blackburn, querulously. ‘‘ 1 have twopence here, 
and the other fourpence must be taken out of your 
father’s box yonder, which holds grandfather’s 
*bacco-money.” 

‘*There is only threepence in the box, 
mother.” 

*“Alack! nor more there is. I forgot it was the 
end of the week. Lock here, lad; here is fifpence 
for thee; and instead of the other penny, I will cut 
some bread and cheese, and give thee a draught of 
milk. Dear, dear,” muitered the old woman, “ to 
part with money and good food, just to hear bad 
news that has been already told us!” 

The boy had been fed and dismissed, and the after- 
noon was drawing on, but still Mrs. Blackburn sat in 
the rush-bottomed chair, her generally so active 
arms quite still, and folded before her, and her eyes 
fixed on the letter, which had been placed on the 
mantel-shelf. Ellen sat by the window working 
nimbly with needle and thread, but without ven- 
turing to interrupt the silence. 

At last she rose, with a quiet ‘‘ Here is grand- 
father home already ;” and she went out on to the 
moor, a8 was her custom, to welcome the old man. 

He received her, as he always did, with a loving 
kiss; but she strove in vain to discover, from his 
looks and manner, whether John Denton had spoken 


grand- 


heart. Arthony’s face was beggard, and his step 
more slow, she thought, than it was wont to be; but 
this coul! be easily accounted for if he had beard the 
news of Richard Blackburn’s engagement. On the 
other hand, she knew evough of her grandfather not 
to expect to find him elated, as his wife had been, by 
the young overlooker’s improved prospects, even 
though John should have proposed for her. 

In the first place, the old man thought his Ellena 
prize for any man; andin the second, he still clung 
with a tenacity that neither years nor disippoint- 
ment could weaken, to the idea that be should one 
day enjoy his own again, asthe Squireof Biackburn 
Manor. It would have been ludicrous, were it not 
so mournful, to contrast with so grand an expecta- 
tion the toilsome eppearance, the mean attire, and 
even the usual topics of talk of him that held it. 
Whatever color his dreams might wear, his waking 
thoughts were clad in drab, concerned themselves 
only with the practical realities of life, unless, as by 


has been talking to me for an hour and more. I 
dare say he thinks it’s a mighty generous thing to 
offer to marry # quarryman’s daughter, he being the 
master of ua all; but I can tell him~and indeed I 
did teil him—that Antfiony Bilackbarn’s grands 
dangbter bas as good bicod in her veins~from one 
side, at least—as any girl in England, and may cne 
day yet hold up her head with the highest. Two 
hundred a year, indeed! Why, unless young Richard 
has kicked it down—which is net very likely, since 
he is stllia minor—there is four thousand a year in 


Mr. Moffat tells me, is worth ten times what it wes, 
now that the town has sprung up.” 

‘There is a ictter come for you from Mr. Moftat, 
grandfather,” said Elien, quietly, to whom the 
opportunity for thus interrupting the old man’s 
recital of his possible greatnees was welcome enough. 

‘* T expected there would be,” returned he coldly; 
‘Sand my expectations, when at least misfortunes 
are anticipated, are generally realized. J: iu Den- 
ton took care to tell me that young Richard is 
engaged to be married; bat tuiere’s many a slip 
between the cup and the lip, and instead of the mar- 
riaze-bed, the grave sometimes receives—” 

‘““Nay, grandfather, do not talk like that; I am 
sure you donot mean it. You are too kind, too 
gool—” 

“Do I not, granddaughter?” And the old man 
stood still, while over his bearded face there tt:le 
a terrible look. “I tell you, that if by raising my 
finger--thus—I could save that young man’s lite—” 

“Yes; but y®u would not take it! O, say you 
would not take it, grandfather?” pleaded the young 
girl passionately. ‘‘'The seal of the letter is black, 
aud there is black on the border of the envelop, and 
for all we know, we may be talking of one whom 
death bas already taken.” 

‘Black on the border!” cried the old man, his 
eyes lighting with sudden fire, and his limbs moving 
with hasty strides towards the cottage. ‘‘ Where is 
the letter? Where is it, wife, | say?” 

“It is on the mautel-shelf next to your *bacco- 
box, Anthony; aud we tock out your last three pen- 
nies, besides two of my own, to pay the lad as brought 
it, and until Saturday, we have not a farthing in the 
house. Yet it brings nought but bad news, Ellen 
tells me—” 

‘It brings the best of news,” exclaimed the old 
man, excitedly. ‘‘I say it must bring it. Get mea 
chair, Nelly, for I feel my head go round; there is 
something dancing before my cyes, and I cannot 
make outa word. Read it aloud, child. But no; I 
can’t bear that; let us know the news at once in a 
single word.” 

‘* Mr. Richard Blackburn is dead,” said Ellen, ina 
solemn voice. 

“ Then justice is done at last,’’ ejaculated Anthony, 
clasping his hands. ‘At last, after fifty years!” 

“And there is money in the letter—notes!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Blackburn, snatching both them and it 
from her granddarghter’s hand. ‘“ There is fifty 
pounds, in case we may have present need cf money, 
he writes, and to defray expenses on our journey 
home.” 

‘“* Home!” repeated theold man. ‘ Home at last!” 
Then his lips moved without a sound. 

“It was appleplexy, and quite sudden,” observed 
Mrs. Blackburn, looking up from the letter. ‘ You 
know we were once told that he hada short neck. 
How I wish that we had got this money in golden 
pounds; it don’t look half s0 much in paper! does 
it?” 

The sight of such an unaccustomed sum within her 
very palm prevented all speculation on the future; 
tho letter itself, with its contents, was disregarded 
in comparison with such a present gain. 

‘* What a terrible blow for the young girl who was 
engaged to be married to poor Mr. Richard!” ex- 
claimed E!len, sorrowfully, ber genuine regret doubt- 
less increased by the position in which she herself 
stood with respect to the young overlooker. 

“ My darling Nelly,” said the old man, softly, “ let 
me kiss you! Yeu are a good girl, and Heaven has 
rewarded you for it; that charming face of yours 
has now the fortune which always seemed by rights 
to belong to it. Within six months, you will be the 
belle of the county. I wish you joy, my dear, with 
all my heart.” 

** Thank you, grandfather,” replied Ellen, timidly. 
**T hope that you and grandmother will find all ‘the 
happiness from this change of position which you 





the stranger that day on Slogan, that chord chanced 
to be struck which always vibrated too powerfully for 
Anthony’s self-command. 

Had the pane been mended, was his first question, 
which Thomas the glazier had promised to step up 
and see about, in the window of the bedroom; and 
when he heard that it was not, his brow grew cloud- 
ier than before. The winter would come upon them, 
he foresaw, with that job still undone, and he should 
have again that rheumatism in his joints, which had 
crippled him so last spring. 

‘I trust not, grandfather,” said the young girl, 
affectionately; ‘‘and as for the window, if that 
remains as it is, and since / am not sulbject to 
rheumatism, grandmother and you shall have my 
room.” 

“To which we shall be all the more welcome,” 
remarked the old man, grimly, “‘ because you hope 
to be elsewhere—eh, you jade?—where the panes of 
glass are sound.” 

“ Indeed, grandfather—” 

‘* There, there; don’t tell stories, girl,” interrupted 





except to say that the lad’s dead, that Mr. Moffat 





Anthony, pettishly. ‘I know all about it; Denton 


anticipate ;’? and with that she glided from the room 
| into her own bedchamber. 
“T am afraid she will hanker after that John 

} Denton still,” said the old man, slowly; “and 
| though, of course, he is not to be thought of now, it 
| is lucky I did not give him a definite promise.” 
“It is not that, Anthony, which makes Nelly sad,” 

| said Mrs. Blackburn, earnestly; ‘‘it is the thought 
that we are sich a divided family; you don’t know 
how she frets about that. Surely, now that you have 
got your own again, you will forgive and forget.” 
‘*T cannot forget, woman,” returned he, gloomily; 

** the remembrance of which you speak forces iteelf 
upon me now with tenfold bitterness. But I will 
endeavor to forgive.” 
An hour ago, one w: uld have said that such news 
asthey had just received must needs have made 
every member of the little household happy. Yet 
Anthony Biackburn, unable to dismiss from his 
noind the recollection which his wife had jast evoked, 
took his way towards the little seaside town with no 
very radiant looks; and Ellen, filled with sad fore- 
bodings, lay on her little bed with her face to the 
wall, too sad to shed a tear. 





Mre Biackbarn alone seemed to feel these sudden 
rays of the sunshine of prosperity strike to her very 
core, ‘She could sit down to nothing,” as she ex- 
pressed it, from sheer delirious jey, but moved 
briskly about the cottege, again@nd again stopping 
to smooth out the two benk-notes which her bhu-- 
band had left with her (he had gone to get change 
for the rest), and to murmur to herself that her 
Wily was coming home, for good, to be a gentleman. 





CHAPTER V. 
COMING HOME. 


It is not many days sines that eventfal letter 

arrived, for which Mrs, Blackburn had disbursed all 

the money in the family coffers; yet the cottage on 

the moor is tenanticss; and a carriage-and-four is 

conveying its three inmates tothe hevse that is so 

old to two of them, and so new to the third, as fast 

a3 the steepness of the Derbyshire hills will permit. 

The railway has brought them no nearer than within 

twelve miles cf the Manor; and to Mrs. Blackburn, 

eagerly desirous of beholding tle great house of 
which she is at last the mistress, this distance ap- 

pears interminable. Prosperity, if it has already 

taught her impatience, has, however, worked won- 

ders for her externally; her attire, by no means 

sombre in its tints—for Anthony bas peremptorily 

forbidden the least pretence of mourning for his 

deceased nephew, and she is far from wishing to be 

disobedient in this respect—becomes her well; the 

splendor, at which she herself would fain have aim- 

ed, has been judiciouslg mitigated by ber grand- 

daughter’s good taste, but enough remains for 

striking effect. The best remedy for her impatience 

seems to consist in regarding closely the texture cf 
her costly mavtle, or stroking the unaccustomed 

gloves that conceal her red rough hands. Beside her 
sits her husband, his eyes resilessly roving from b- 
ject to olj ct on the road, which, with every revolu- 
tion of the wheels, seems to grow more and more 
familiar to him; still, every now and then, his recol- 
lection is evidently at fault; and this seems to pain 
him. He will then stand up and put a question or 
two to the nearest postboy, albeit he generally re- 
ceives little satisfaction from that source. The 
postboy has not a map of the district around Black- 
burn Manor, fifty years old, before his mind’s eye, so 
as to be able to appreciate minute changes, aithouch 
he can indicate important ones. Thus, atter having 
reached the top of a long winding hill, trom which a 
vast extent of country could be seen, “ What’s that ?” 
cried Anthony, eagerly, pointing to where from some 
tar distant valley rose the smoke of a thousand fires. 
‘* Why, Mosedale, sir,’ answered the man, turning 
round in his sadcle with great astonishment, while 
the panting horses rested fora minute, ‘ There’s 
twenty thousand folks and more lives down yonder 
now, sir.” 

“Ab, to be sure, I had forgotten,” returned An- 
thony with the color in his ancient cheeks. ‘* But 
that high mound yonder to the left is surely new?” 
He pointed to the verge of the far-stretching purple 
moor, where something resembling earthworks 
seemed to have been recently thrown up. 

‘That is the new reserveir, sir, for supplying the 
town with water. They do say it cost fifty thousand 
pounds.” 

Anthony nodded gravely, and his bearded face 
grew sad. The last time he had stood upon that 
moor—gun in hand, and full of strength and youth— 
not oniy was there no such mound to be seen, but no 
cloud of smoke hung over yonder valley. He felt like 
Rip Van Wirkle after his long sleep; and, indeed, 
bis condition was even worse, for fot only were his 
people changed beyond recognition, and mostly by 
death itself, but the places in which they bad dwelt 
had altered also. He felt somehow ashamed of his 
ignorance, and put his next question with a faltering 
voice, and ina ferm that admitted of retreat, ‘“‘ That 
ie not Curlew Hall with tbe tall turret, is it?” 

“ Yes, indeed, it is, sir; though I dare say the new 
wing, built by the late equire, makes it look strange; 
and yet that must have been dene these ten years. 
They do say he crippled hieself with the expense; 
but young Mr. Herbert would kave run through the 
money anyhow, so it’s just as well spent in bricks 
and mortar.” 


tion of the communicative postboy were thereby cut 
short; but they awoke a train of reflection in the 
old man, who lay back as if fatigued, regarding with 
half-shut eyes the pale features of his beautiful 
granddaughter who sat epposite to him. 

“That is the young Herbert Stanhope,” ran his 
thoughts, ‘‘whom I saw on Slogan the other day, 
and whose grandfather was ouce my bosom-friend. 
He has a good heart, I think, even if he be a spend- 
thrift, since he offered an old quarryman a drink 
from bis flask. Perhaps it was for the sake of Nelly’s 
pretty face; but ifso, so much the better. The Cur- 
lew and Blackburn estates join at the Longacre. His 
family is the oldest in the country, except our owD; 


scruple.” 

Some unpleasant thought had here arisen in the 
old man’s brain, for he sighed heavily, and once 
more raised himself and looked around, as though to 
avoid dwelling upon it. 

“We surely ought to see Redcombe from Tere, 
man, ought we not?” inquired he. ‘‘ Ore used to 
catch the church tower from all points of the moor, 
I thought.” 

“Ay, sir, but that was before the woods growed,” 
bawled the postboy. “You don’t see neither 



























The carriage moved rapidly on, and the observa-. 









and it he is in want of money, there will be less of 
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church nor manor now till you comes close upon 
’em.” 

Blackburn Manor was an Elizabethan mansion, 
not indeed of imposing size, but still of large propor- 
tions; with a broad stone terrace (upon which the 
peacocks struited and screamed), approached by 
broad stone steps, with urns of stone ablaze with 
scarlet flowers. The whole face of the house seemed 
veiled from the evening sun by a network of green- 
ery, out of which peeped many a blossom of rose and 
passion- flower; and upon the terrace balcony, as on 
the steps, the geraniums shone like lines of festal 
fire. These last had indeed been planted by order of 
the late squire, to please the eye of his betrothed, 
but they now seemed to flaeh a welcome on the new- 
comers. A ring of “ ducking ” villagers at the gates, 
and an obsequious courtesy from the lodgekeeper, 
was all they had hitherto met with in the way of 
greeting. The country-folk were puzzled as to the 
course of conduct they should pursue. Was joy at 
the reception of old Anthony entirely to erase regret 
for young Squire Richard’s untimely demise? or was 
adecent middle course to be adopted? In the car- 
riage sweep, however, and on the terrace steps, there 
was a considerable concourse of tenantry and others 
assembled to do their new master honor, who, the 
king being dead, were prepared to say, “ Long live 
the king!”” Mr. Mowbray Moffat, an ancient person- 
age, much bowed in the shoulders, but with keen 
intelligent eyes, stood at the head of them. 

“We are glad to see-you back again amongst us, 
squire, after 80 Many years,” was the grave saluta- 
tion; and * Glad to see you, sir,” was echoed respect- 
fully around. 

There was no cordiality in the sound, however; 
nor indeed was it to be expected. Richard Black- 
burn, a youth of really noble promise, had been a 
general favorite; the heart of a landlord of seventy 
was not likely to be so impressionable as that of one 
of nineteen, and his dependants naturally enough 
regretted the change. Moreover, there were scarce- 
iy half a dozen present who had ever set eyes on 
Anthony before, and ofcourse not one who recog- 
nized him. Still, they all knew he had been badly 
treated; had heard from their mothers’ lips the story 
of his dismissal from his ancestral home, and pitied 
him. It interested even the dullest to behold by his 
side the woman for whose sake he had sacrificed so 
much and for so long. 

‘She is for certain most uncommon lovely,” mut- 
tered one young tenant-farmer, thoughtfully. 

“ Tut, man, that’s his granddaughter,” replied his 
neighbor, laughing under his breath. 

‘tay, true,’”’ returned the other slowly, and with 
that imperviousness to ridicule which seems pecu- 
liar to the profession of agriculture; ‘‘I had forgot- 
ten it was fifty year ago. But I dare say the old 
one was a dainty morsel in her time.” 

‘“*Hush,. man; the squire is going to give us a 
speech ;” and, indeed, instead of taking advantage of 
the cpen chaise dvor, and the score of outstretched 
hands that offered thems<lves to help him down, the 
old man had got upon the carriage-seat, and was 
beckoning with his hand for silence. 

“Neighbors and friends,” said he in a hoarse 
voice, “‘I thank you for your welcome. You ought 
to know me well, though you donot. But tbat is 
not my fault, nor yours. I thought to stand here, 
thanking you for drinking my good health, as your 
young squire, when I should have come of age, just 
fifty years ago. That was when Mr. Moffat yon- 
der was as young as any man here, and long before 
most of you were born. I am like a dead man out of 
mind to almost all of you.” Here the old man paused, 
overcome with emotion, and a sympathetic murmur 
arose from his auditors. ‘I capnot expect that you 
should entertain much regard for a man of whom 
you have probably heard nothing but ill from those 
who have wronged him, But I was sent forth from 
this place a wanderer on the face of the earth, like 
Cain, for no crime, but because I fell in love with my 
wife. Or, rather, I was like Esau of old, with Fer- 
dinand and Charles and Richard—all Jacobs—for my 
false brethren. That is not yourconcern, you would 
say. But when I thus revirit the home of my 
fathers through the good-will of no man, but by the 
judgment of God, I cannot but feel some bitterness. 
However, what bas been ill for me will be good for 
you, I hope, inasmuch as I have known, like some of 
you, what it is to be poor, to work with these arms 
for bread.’”? Again a murmur arose from the crowd 
around, and one man cried out “Shame!” ‘“ Yes, 
my man,” continued the esquire, turning towards the 
spot from which the voice preceeded; “it was in- 
deed shameful in those who were the cause, for they 
not only drove me to work, in which there is no 
shame, but to want. That seems strange to you, 
does it not, that the rightful owner of Blackburn 
Manor, and his flesh and blood here, should stand in 
need of daily bread?” The old man pointed to 
Ellen, whose pale face, made paler by emotion, or 
perhaps apprehension of what her grandfather, in 
his passion against his brethren, might say, seemed 
to bear out the old man’s words. ‘‘I swear to you 
that this tender, delicate girl beside me has been in 
need of bread.” Every eye was turned towards her 
as he spoke, and very many were full of tears. 

“O grandfather,” pleaded Ellen, softly, ‘‘ pray, 
pray say no more.” 

“Yes, my friends,” continued he, ‘‘the things 
which we have suffered in our own persons are 
easily forgiven; but there are some wrongs—l1 say 
there are some crimes which even God does not 
pardon; at least, I have seen that he punishes those 
who commit them from generation to generation. 


first to say to you. I hopo to be a good landlord, a 
would ask one favor of you. Do not speak to me—try 
to remember not to speak to me—of those persons 


them, but I would fain forget them. I do not wish, 
if it be possible, ever again to hear their names.” 
These words, spoken 89 calmly, and with such 
earnest preciseness, seemed to freeze speech and 
motion in those who heard them; not a voice was 
raised, not an arm was stretched forth to aid him, 
as the old man descended from the seat, and quitted 
the carriage. Asif afraid of that stern bearded face 
and those implacable eyes, the crowd drew back on 
both sides; and through the living lane thus formed, 
the squire slowly climbed the terrace steps, and 
passed through the open door into his home. 

His wife and granddaughter followed more rapidly, 
each leaning on an arm of Mr. Moffat. 





CHAPTER VI. 
THE FAMILY PORTRAITS, 


Mr. Morrar joined the family circle at dinner on 
the night of their arrival at the Manor. He had been 
the only link between Anthony and his old home— 
the only man who had given himself the trouble to 
communicate witp the exileduring his long banish- 
ment, and he now reaped the fruits of this in the 
cordial friendship of the new squire. At the time of 
the latter’s disgrace, Mowbray Moffat had been 
articled clerk to his Uncle Robert, who had himself, 
in the character of family lawyer, made some effort 
to mollify Russell Blackburn’s wrath against his 
eldest born; but when he found interference worse 
than useless, and alao, at his client’s direction, had 
drawn up the deed which seemed to put Anthony’s 
succession to the estate beyond human probability, 
the elder Moffat had taken no further interest in 
him, and even cautioned his nephew against the 
manifestation of such a fecling. But Mowbray had 
written, though guardedly and cautiously enough, 
whenever any event of importance had taken place 


good-will had been very grateful to their recipic nt. 
A little kindness goes a great way when we are pcor; 
nay, the very remembrance of us (whom so many 
have forgotten) appears a kindness. Whether it was 
genuine pity or only prudent forethought that im- 
pelled the man of parchments thus to act, is doubt- 


his employers—tyrant Russell and spendthrift Fer- 
dinand—who bad strictly commanded all relations 


be confessed, by reason of Anthony’s first offence 
alone, but from his subsequent conduct. The letters 
he wrote to his father were not of a conciliatory 
character; and that which, on the occasion of the old 
man’s death, he addressed to his usurping successor, 
was really quite a curiosity in the way of vitupera- 
tion. But in course of years, passionate indignation 
had given place to patient watching for retribution 
—hoarded hate. He ceased to rave of his own 
wrongs, or to make comments upon the proceedings 
of his detested kinsmen; but on the demise of each 
brether he had put in a written protest against the 
continuance of the injustice which their common 
father had perpetrated. 

To these letters, Mr. Moffat had been instructed, 
on the part of his clients, to make no reply; but he 
had always written, on bis own account, to express a 
decent sorrow for Anthony’s misfortune; that is, for 
his banishment, not for the trials which poverty im- 
posed upon him, for of those he knew nothing for 
certain, whatever he may have guessed. Anthony‘s 
pride prevented him from making that disclosure by 
letter, which his passion, excited by the sight of his 
old home, had just compelled him so openly to pro- 
claim. The lawyer perhaps had his own reasons for 
not inquiring too nearly into his correspondent’s 
actual circumstances; however willing to offer sym- 
pathy, and even advice, he might have shrunk trom 
advancing money out of his own pocket to supply 
Anthony’s necessities—the security being so exceed- 
ingly problematical. Of course, he knew that his 
old friend—for they had been playmates together, or 
rather he had been the young squire’s humble com- 
panion, while the next brother, Ferdinand, was still 
in the nursery—was very poor; but the fact was not 
pressed upon his notice, and he was glad to ignore it. 
Perhaps, if he had known how poor the inmates of 
Moor Cottage had been—how small a sum would 
have seemed a fortune to them—he would have 
drawn his purse-strings readily enough. Of late, 
however, Mr. Moffat might well have defended him- 
self from the charge of want of charity, upon the 
groand of fearing to wound Anthony’s feelings—for 
it was upon the question of Richard Blackburn’s 
affurding his uncle pecuniary assistance that the 
lawyer and his present client had well-nigh quarrel- 
led j» Mr. Moffat had accompanied his employer’s 
offer not only with an earnest entreaty that it should 
be accepted, but even with an encomium upon the 
young equire’s liberality and good feeling; and this 
the resolute old quarryman had bitterly resented. 
Indeed, no communication had passed between them 
since that period, except tho one letter that had ap- 
prised the old man of his nephew’s death. Their 
meeting, therefore, at least upon one side, had had 
something of embarrassment; but the tew earnest 
words of gratitude that accompanied the squire’s 
warm grip of salutation had at once put the lawyer 
at his ease. 

“Tama strangerin my own home,” the former 





This brings me to what I had in my mind from the 








who have preceded me here. I. will never forgive | 


at the manor; and even these measured phrases of 


fal. He certainly ran .some risk with at least two of 


with the disgrace to the family to cease; not, it must 


have so long been indebted, that I must for the fature 


good neighbor, a good friend to you all. In return, I | look for aid of all kinds,” 


If Mr. Moffat had been aware of the company 
which his host had kept perforce for so many years, 
he would certainly have marvelled to hear him use 
such well-chosen words; but he remembered An- 
thony as having had the pleasantest voice and the 
moet winning address of all the Blackburns, who, to 
say the truth, had been (with one other exception) a 
rough lot, both in speech and feeling. He marvelled, 
therefore, not at Anthony's comparative culture 
(though there was much else in him to wonder at), 
but at the lack of itin Mrs, Blackburn, which, in- 
deed, throughout the repast was manifest enough. 
She partook cf every dish, and every condiment 
which could be taken with them; she mixed her 
liquors in a really alarming manner; and in the in- 
tervals of the mea), she betouk herself to balancing 
the silver forks upon her finger, with the relish of a 
person who partakes of an amusement for the first 
time. Moreover, though Mr. Moffat was well ac- 
quainted with the local dialect, her talk was some- 
times utterly unintelligible to him; the fact being, 
that the family, in their earlier days of poverty, had 
been migratory, and the consequence, in Mrs. Black- 
burn’s cave, had been a combination of patois. 

But the chief enigma of the little party to the 
astute man of business, very desirous of solving the 
three social problems before him, was Miss Ellen, 
Her features were not only well formed, but pos- 
sessed that softened beauty which belongs in general 


and stiff, the words were better selected. 


white head, ‘‘ He is dead and gone, sir.” 


It was already evident to them that they would not 


which he should see them in mourning apparel 


togthose who have experienced that hot-house train- 
ing, the result of which is mistaken for that of] leasthe had no weakness for tho fair sex. 
aristocratic birth. Her hands were as white, if, not 
quite so smooth, as those of any young lady in the 
county; and though her speech was more elaborate 


The dinner conversation was not, however, gen- 
eral, but chiefly maintained by Mr. Moffat and his 
host; the latter asking question after question 
respecting this man and that, whose face of fifty 
years ago had been familiar to him; and the latter, 
nine times out of ten, replying, with a shake of his 


And all this time the servants waited with won- 
dering eyes, speculating upon their master’s past, 
and endeavoring to forecast from it their own future. 


as some had expected, have everything their own 
way with him; yet he had only once spoken an- 
grily, when he bade them let that day be the last on 


Any reference, however undemonstrative, to his im- 
mediate predecessors at the manor-house seemed 
intolerable to him. The dining-room was hung with 


perfect. She had astall and a paddock to herself; 
two grooms to wait upon her; and during. one very 
severe season, the squire had the straw-yard roofed 
in for her, so that she might take her exercise 
under cover. Let me see, which winter was it?’’ 
“Perhaps it was that same winter,” broke in 
Anthony, hoarsely, ‘‘ when we nearly lost our Ellen, 
because coal was too dear for us to buy. Yes sir, we 
starved and shivered, while yonder scoundrel lav- 
ished gold—my gold—upon hie pampered pet.’ 

** She broke his neck, for him, poor fellow, at last,” 
pleaded the lawyer, softly, ‘‘as I wrote to let you 
know.” i 

‘*Was that the mare that did it?” ejaculated 
Anthony, excitedly. “Then I am sorry that I 
grudged her aught. I will have a statuette of silver 
cast of her, and underneath it written, ‘The Queen 
of Horses.’ Or stay; I'll have this rascal painted out, 
and the mare left; by Heaven, I will.” The. vehe- 
mence of the old man’s passion was even more ter- 
rible to witness than to listen to; it seemed to go 
well nigh to choke him before it fuund vent in words; 
and full a minute passed before he got the mastery 
over himself and it; then turning to the neighbor- 
picture, he inquired, contemptuously, ‘‘ Whose brat — 
is that?’’ 

“That is young Ferdinand, sir, who died of the 
fever.” 

“Humph! And this is Charles the Sot, I sup- 
pose?” 

“It is your brother Charles, sir,” answered the 
lawyer, quietly. “If he was fond of the bottle, at 
There 
wes not a woman-servant in the manor, nor one 
admitted within the lodge yates for the five years he 
ruled the place. A most eccentric personage.” 

“An idiot, sir,” ejaculated Anthony, “who would 
have drivelled out his days in some asylum, if deli- 
rium tremens had not cut them short. This is the 
fisher-fellow, Richard, I suppose? And that his 
son, who died here this day fortnight, eh? Now all 
these rogues shall burn together, at once.” And the 
cld squire reached out a trembling hand and grasped 
the bell-rope. 

‘*T pray you consider, sir,” interposed Mr. Moffat, 
hastily. “If you are so ill resolved, at least do 
nothing in such sudden heat. Although these folk 
»| were not your friends, still you were kin, and blood 
is thicker than water, or is, at all events, so held to 
be in these parts. Your neighbors here would 
resent such conduct deeply, they would indeed, sir.” 
A “The neighbors? You mean the flatterers, the 
lickspittles, all those who fawned on this precious 
brotherhood! What care I whether they are pleased 
or displeased ?”’ 


















der man, at once; take all those pictures down.” 


awaiting execution. 
handsome features, but of an animal type. 


imagine it beccming 


it anywhere. 


enough. Was it not so, Mr. My ffat?” 


throughout almost all your father's life.” 


had a closer acquaintance than myself. 
brother Ferdinand?” 


he set out. 


many steeple-chases. I recollect | her well. 


the money in lost bets. 
anything, and so would all about here.” 


of humanity for that of horse-flesh, 





had gone on to say, ‘‘and it is to you, to whom I 


full-length portraits of his father and brothers, and 
it was observed that an angry flush came over his 
face whenever his eye wandered towards them dur- 
ing the meal; but when it was over, and the ladies 
had withdrawn, and the obscquious butler was 
placing a bottle of rare port upon the table, with a 
few werds cf respectful encomium, he was arrested 
by the startling words from the squire, “‘ Geta lad- 


While host and guest were sipping their wine in 
silence, this accordingly was done; and some hualf- 
dozen h@ye frames, with their contents, were soon 
standing in a line agiinst the wall, like criminals 
They had most of them fine 


“That is my father, of course,” observed Anthony, 
coldly, as he pointed to a burly figure with puffed 
cheeks and sensual chin, who occupied the middle 
place, There was a twinkle in the eye that hinted 
of humor, or perhaps only of the pleasures of the 
flesh, but it was :narred by an obliquity of vision 
which imparted malignancy; indeed, it was easy to 
“a damned disinkeriting 
countenance,” if irritated by opposition, and such 
it unquestionably seemed to the present beholder. 
‘“*This must bave been taken after my time,’ con- 
tinued he, rising and confronting the canvas, as 
though it were a thing of life; “ yet I s' ould know 
He was a hard man, except wbere his 
own vices were concerned, snd tien be was weak 


*‘ Indeed, sir,” stimmered the lawyer, straighten- 
ing his stiff white cravat, ‘I had no certain know- 
ledge of the late Mr. Russell Blackburn. My Uncle 
Robert, as you were aware, was the family lawyer 


‘“‘Ay, true,” replied Anthony, cynically; ‘and of 
course you never heard his character discussed. 
With the rest of this goodly company, however, you 


His finger pointéd to the portrait of a man of five- 
and-twenty, attired in a jockey’s dress, and about to 
mount a sleek and well-bred -horse. His hand was 
on the reins, but his face was turned round to the 
spectators, as though giving some final order before 


‘¢ Yes sir, that is Squire Ferdinand; and very like. 
He is painted with his famous mare, that won so 


“ For your own part, nothing, sir, doubtless. But 
for Miss Ellen’s sake, you should wish to be on good 
terms with the country-side. To burn these por- 
traits of the men they knew so well, would bring you 
into much discredit. Your kin are dead and gone to 
their account, and hate should not be pushed beyond 
the grave. Besides, there are some among them 
who have done you no evil turn, nor thought to do 
it. The boy Ferdinand here, for instance, who per- 
haps never heard your name; and this young 
Richard—if you would but have believed It, sir—no 
better-meaning and more generous lad ever drew 
breath. His people here adored him.” 

‘* His people! They were mine.” 

‘*The people of the village, I mean, sir; they did 
not know, remember—although you knew so well— 
but that they were bis people; nor did be himself, 
He understood nothing of the rights of the matter, 
nor your wrongs. Do you think his father yonder 
told bim, ‘We usurp this place, which should be 
your Uncle Anthony’s?’ ” 

“And why did not you tell him?” inquired the 
equire, facing round upon his guest. “ You knew.’ 

“TI did say much that moved him greatly, sir. 
You know yourself how instantly he acted upon it; 
and although you spurned his offer, I still think—” 

“Ah, L see,” interrupted Anthony; ‘ you feared to 
tell the truth, else justice, reparation even, so far 
as he could make it, might have been done at last. 
You, then, are to blame, nothe. Among that nest of 
rogues, this Richard, then, was honest at the core. 
He has a comely face enough, now that I look into 
it, and a pleasant smile.” 

“He bas indeed, sir; and if I were one given to 
compliment, I could tell you how old folk about here 
used to say they found young Squire Anthony repro- 
duced in this same boy. Indeed, I have often seemed 
to sit beside you when TI have sat with him at this 
very table. He had, like you, bis mother’s gentle 


Is that my ,nature, rather than his father’s. He fell in love too, 


just as you did, when he was quite a boy.” 
(TO BE CONTINUED ] 
+ 

A Frenco WAGER.—In Paris a man named Des- 
sanges, who had not money enough, and one Laf- 
farge, who.had too much, laid a singular wager. Des- 
sanges bet Laffarge that he would sit upon the 
parapet of the Pont Neuf from seven in the morning 
till five in the evening for one month, and that he 





She} would wake all kinds of grimaces the whole of the 
realized four thousand pounds in stakes in a single 
year, though, it is true, she cost her owner thrice 
He would back her against 
The law- 
yer, ready enough to exchange the dangerous topic 
or, perhaps, 
since he had some turn for sport, being really inter- 
ested in it, waxed eloquent upon his glossy theme. 
‘*She was a genuine beauty; and though, as you see, 
she had one white stocking, which was thought a 
blemish, her owner would never allow she was not 


time. He has already been at his post nearly a fort- 
night, but he is obliged to have a friend by his side to 
inform those that pass by that he is not making faces 
at them, but that he is merely doing it for a wager. 
Hour after hour this friend is occupied in giving the 
public this piece of information, aud people, as they 
pass by him, say to one another, “ Never mind, that 
fellow is not making facesat us,” By this extraor i- 
nary wager Dessanges realizes forty francs aday. The 
crowd increases to such an extent to get a peep at the 
gramicier, it is thought the police will remove him, 
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THE PEACE JUBILEE. 


Although the date of our paper indicates a later 
period, the great Peace Jubilee transpired but yes- 
terday, and the memory of it is yet fresh in the mind. 
It was an affair such as we may never see nor hear 
again—a success grander than could have been an- 
ticipated by the most sanguine. ‘The Coliseum itself 
was amarvel of taste and skill—« palace, that, like a 
work of enchantment, sprang Into existence in aday, 
to disappear as speedily. None could look on the 
precaution taken to secure strength for the fabric, 
and doubt, yet many feared at the first lest some ac- 
cident should occur, The decorations were superb, 
and the entire arrangements perfect. Though the 
rush was tremendous to obtain an entrance, once in- 
side, all confusion was obviated, the crowd being lost 
in the vast roominess, 

The question in dispute regarding sound was set- 
tled by the chorus and instrumentation, the volume, 
like the force of a stream, when impeded, expanding 
itself into the contiguous space. The anticipated 
crash and emphasis of tone, fused and combined by 
the grand organ, was just enough for the place, and 
was majestic rather than loud. The chorases were 
rendered finely, under the lead of Messrs. Gilmore, 
Zerrahn and Eichberg, the time being excellent, and 
the whole well sustained by the power of the organ, 
which beld them to the pitch with all the precision 
of a moderate chorus, The orchestra was very fine, 
the violins, Jed by Ole Bull, seconded by Carl Rosa, 
shading and toning the various grand compositions 
with almost the delicacy of a single instrument. The 
sublime chorals, however, were most effective, and 
gave the most popular satisfaction. The lady aolo- 
iets, Madame Parepa Kosa and Miers Adelaide Phil- 
lips, acquitted themselves admirably, their voices 
being audible over organ, orchestra and chorus. The 
Anvil Chorus, with one hundred firemen on the an- 
vils, with artillery accompaniment, could have been 
conceived only by Mr. Gilmore; but it was a striking 
success, the anvils ringing their screaming notes, and 
the artillery belching their accord responsive to the 
conductor’s baton. It was grand but noisy, and the 
teeth of the sensitive were set on edge by it, but the 
people liked it. The Star Spangled Banner, likewise 
sung with the accompaniment of gun and bell, was a 
great feature, awaking popular enthusiasm, outside 
and in, to the highest pitch. 

Bat the music, grand and beautiful as it all was, 
was equalled in interest by the spectacle of so numer- 
ous a gathering under one roof. The chorua of ten 
thousand, with an orchestra of over a thousand, was 
a sight never before seen; and then the twenty or 
thirty thousand audience, filling the vast area to its 
utmost capacity, as on the 16th and 17th, eclipsed all 
other gatherings for grandeur, presenting three acreas 
of close-packed humanity within the bounds of the 
structure. All admitted that it was a success, and 
that Mr. Gilmore had achieved a mighty work by his 
genius and enterprise. His mind conceived it, and 
the electricity of his enthusiasm was imparted to 
others, by whose assistance it was carried out, and it 
was creditable to all. 

Though this success was admitted, even by the 
press people from abroad, and every means employed 
to secure their convenience and facilitate their work, 
still the tone of some is unfriendly. Even when 
the reporter and correspondent praises, the editor 
cannot let the praise go in without a counter abuse 
to preserve the equilibrium. New York leads in this 


meanness. The success of a Boston project is sure | 


to receive the railing of the New York press. A 
miserable envy seems to crowd out of the minds of 
people there any appreciation, or willingness to ad- 
mit that any good can come out of Boston. So the 
papers rail, and their readers swallow the doses, but 








Boston goes on with its notions, succeeding in them 
in spite of what they say. Thus one paper ignored 
all the beauties of the scene, telling its readers that 
the ground selected for the Coliseum was in the re- 
gion of dead cats and old hoop-skirtr, as if the fling 
was necessary. They cannot shut it out of sight, 
however, that it was a grand conception and a grand 
success, and that there was not a brain in New York 
that could originate so bold and so glorious an idea. 

The result is good for the country at large. It 
brought people together from a distance, peace and 
harmony being the motive, and the people mingled, 
inepired by the beet and most exalted feelings. It 
was the best and most orderly ccllection of people 
ever brought together. It was free from any rowdy- 
ism; there was no drunkenness, no disposition even 
to look upon an outside show, or patronize the many 
things held out as lures. Perhaps it would have 
suited the New York taste bettef bad there been a 
prize-fight or two, or some such interesting move- 
ment; but Boston failed to imitate New York in this 
particular. Even the pickpockets from that city 
could not operate, owing to the vigilance of the police. 
The booths erected in the vicinity, on speculation, 
were many of them tenant’ess, and the occupants of 
others waited for the crowds in vain. The crowd 
were simply desirous to see the show, and hear the 
masic, and go home, therefore the charmer of any 
sort charmed them not. 

We are glad to believe that Boston hospitality sus- 
tained and vindicated itself during the occasion, and 
certainly the City Authorities did their best to give 
the affair eclat. The various committees were uftre- 
mitting in their efforts—the Press Committee espe- 
cially so—Messrs. Dunham of the Times, and Puisifer 
of the Herald, who left no opportunity unimproved to 
give the gentlemen from abroad all chance for pre- 
paring and forwarding their reports. The telegraph 
connected with the building, and policemen and 
messengers were in attendance to obey every call. 
Among the reporters, several ladies presented them- 
selves—one of whom was Miss Kate Field, for the 
Tribune—asking no exclusive privilege, but taking 
their places with the rest, and to Miss Field the pub- 
lic is indebted for the fairest and truest report given. 

The presence of President Grant and Admiral 
Farragut gave an interest to the scene; but yet, be- 
yond a mere passing splurge of enthusiasm, they be- 
came merged in the volume of events, and were for- 
gotten in the vastness of the grand idea of the occa- 
sion—the celebration of the return of Peace—and if 
the desire for and adwwiration of Peace should extend 
through the land like the demonstration of Jubilee 
week, there need be no future fear of war. 

We are pleased to record the success of the Jubilee, 
and accord our warmest admiration for its projector 
and his abettors. 





DEFINITION OF BIBLE TERMS.—A day’s journey 
was thirty-three and one-fifth miles. 

A Sabbath-day’s journey was about an English 
mile. 

Ezekiel’s reed was eleven feet, nearly. 

A cubit is twenty-two inches, nearly. 

A hand’s breadth is equal to three and five-eighths 
inches. 

A tinger’s breadth is equal toone inch. 4 

A shekel of silver was about fifty cents. 

A shekel of gold waa $8.09. 

A talent of silver was $538 32, 

A talent of gold was $13,809. 

A piece of silver, or penny, was thirteen cents. 

A faithing was three cents. 

A garah was a cent. 

A mite was a cent. 

An epha, or bath, contains seven gallons and five 
pints. 

A bin was one gallon and two pints. 

A firkin was seven pints. 

Av omer was six pints. 

A cab was three pints. 





LIFE INSURANCE IN ENGLAND.—In the last twen- 
ty-tive years there have been 267 life insurance com- 
panies registered in England. Of these 148 have been 
wound up or have ceased to transact business, aud 
43 have been amalgamated with stronger companies, 
80 that only 76 are now in existence. 





ENGLISH DIssIPATION.—The London Times mor- 
alizes over the “‘ growth of spendthrift habits and 
loose notions of pecuniary honor” among the Eng- 
lish nobility. Two aristocratic houses have lately 
been broken up by extravagance. 


ee 


DISAPPOINTED PASS!ON.—In Havana, a soldier of 
the engineer corps killed his sweetheart, aged only 
seventeen, her mother and her two sisters, in a fit of 
passion caused by the refusal of the matrimonial 
bonds which he proposed, and then quietly surren- 
dered himself to the police authorities. 





VALUABLE STocK —An engineer resigned his po- 
sition on a Western Railroad in disgust, because, as 
he said, it consisted of notbing but the right of way 
and two streaks of rust. 





A RELIc.--A handsome block of rose-colored ala- 
baster, the largest known, containing 2437 cubic feet, 
has recently been unearthed in a mound at Rome. 





BiG PASTURE.—A gentleman near San Antonio, 
Texas, bas a ranch of 130,000 acres, fenced in, and 
40,000 head of cattle pastured on it. 








NEW YORK JUSTICE. 

A shabby genteel individual giving his name as 
William Quigley, complained before Judge Dowling, 
at the Toombs lately, of having Jost $45 50 at a faro 
bank. The following dialogue was held between the 
court and claimant: 

“And so you want your money back?” said the 
judge. 

“ Certainly; I can ill afford to lose the money.” 

“ Well, you have come to the right place.” 

“TI knew [ would get justice at your hands. You 
know what swindling places these faro banks are, 
and there are none so ready to mete out justice to 
their proprietors.” 

‘* Have you been in the habit of going to faro banks 
and betting your money?” 

“ Well, yes, occasionally.” 

“I thought so. Ever win any money?” 

* Once in a while.” 

“Now, sir, if you had won $45.50 what would you 
have done?” 

‘* Why, kept it, of course.” 

“Of course you would,” said the judge; ‘* yon lose, 
and then come here. Now your course is to get out 
of here—leave.” 

The man left quite suddenly. 





MILK FOR VICTORIA.—The milk used on the roy- 
al table at Windsor Castle and at London is obtained 
from the queen’s dairy. The pans, about fifty in 
number, are of china, and of a peculiar shape made 
from models furnished by Prince Albert. The milk 
from the twelve Alderney cows is kept by'itself, for 
the queen’s special use. From this the butter is 
made that is placed on the royal! table. It follows 
the queen wherever she goes. Daily the couriers 
from Downing street start with their box of despatch- 
es for Osborn, Balmoral, London, or wherever her 
majesty may be. Just as regular starts the messen- 
ger with the royal butter to find the queen. At Os- 
born and Balmoral the queen has her own dairy for 
milk, but the butter she must have from Frogmore. 





A VENERABLE OLD LADy.—A Mrs. Park recent- 
ly celebrated her 105th birthday, in Cleveland, Obio. 
She has been the mother of seventeen children. The 
last was born when she was 65 years old. She now 
enjoys good healtb attends church regularly, is active, 
has good teeth and improved sight, and her hair is 
turning black. But she has an internal cancer of 
fifty years’ standing. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Five Acres roo Mucn. A Truthful Elncidation 
of the Attractions of the Country, and a Careful 
Consideration of the Qaestion of Profit and Loss as 
involved in Amateur Farming, with much Advice 
and Instruction to those about Purchasing Large 
er Small Places in the Rural Districts. By Robert 

Roosevelt, anthor of “‘Game Fish of North 
America,” etc. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


Those amateurs who covet farming and expect to 
make money by it, should read this book, and learn 
from the author’s experience how to make all the 
strings pull and to avoid all chances of failure. It is 
@ pleasant book, though containing much that leaves 
one in doubt whether or not the author is serious. 
For sale by A. Williams & Co. 

HE KNEW HE WAS Ricut. By Anthony Trolloppe 


with Illustrations by Marcus Stone: New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 


The conclusion of this novel; 
liams & Co. 
THE SACRISTAN’S HOUSEHOLD. A Sto 


Datmold. By the author ot ‘* Mabel’s 
New York: Harper A #Srothers. 


For sale by A. Williams & Co. 
PATTY GRAY'S JOURNEY TO THE COTTON ISLANDS. 


A Series of Books for Children. By Caroline 
H. Dall. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


This first volume of a new series of books for chil- 
dren promises well. It describes the journey of a 
charming little girl from Boston to Baltimore, on her 
way to the Cotton Islands of the South, and gives 
the peculiaritics of Southern life with a readiness 
that reveals perfect familiarity with the scenes de- 
picted. The pleasant sunny atmosphere of Spring 
Vale, in the present volume, we feel in the verbal 
painting, and see the luxuriousness of Southern life 
in the first step towards the destination of the story. 
It is written in a graceful and easy style, and inter- 
ests one exceedingly in scenes of which we know 
too little, and in a people who in their new condition 
are objecta of especial regard. The writer is in 
sympathy with the philanthropic spirit of the day, 
but all are, more or less, and ali will approve it. 


for sale by A. Wil- 
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VIEW OF THE COLISEUM. Participators in and vis- 
itors to the Peace Festival should possess the hand- 
some and correct colored view of the Coliseum, pub- 
lished by the New England Lithograph Company of 
this city. The picture gives an excelient idea of the 
structure and the elegance of its architecture, and 
is worthy a place on the walis of any dwelling. It 
sirould be procured and treasured as a memorial of 
the grandest musical exhibition the world ever saw, 
while it is associated with an historical event that 
will render it invaluable. Coming generations will 
prize it as highly as the present. For sale every- 
where. 

BALLOU'’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE for July opens 
with Court:Life at Compirgue, illustrated. All the 
illustrations of this excellent periodical are very 
geod, and the reading matter entertaining. Few 
magazines tnrnish so much literary matter at so low 
a price, as $1.50 per year. Boston: Ejliett, Thomes & 
Ta!bot, 63 Congress street. Ballston Democrat, 


Fashion and Gossip. 


SUMMER DRESSES.—Summer dresses are elab- 
orately trimmed. Flounces and puffs, pipings and 
rolls with lace, fringe and bows, until skirt, corsage 
and baeque are half covered, is the prevailing style; 
and the plain skirt has become an exception to the 
general rule. Trimming, when artistically arranged, 
adds much to the attractiveness of the dress, but too 
often the beautiful is sacrificed to the unbecoming. 
Belts are still worn, of the same material as the 
dress, but the long ends are no longer fashionable; 
yet this is compensated for by the large loops and 
bows at the back of the belt. 

A beautiful evening dress of white tarletan is taste- 
fully trimmed with ruchings of the same material, 
divided by pipings of blue satin, that are half hidden 
among the cloud-like puffs. The overdrees. of the 
same material, is trimmed in box-plaited rv files, set 
on with blue satin pipings, and caught up in festoons 
by blue satin rosettes. The corsage is made and 
trimmed to correspond. Another, of white Swiss 
muslin, has a long trained skirt, the back and side 
breadths being trimmed nearly to the waist with 
narrow flounces. The front breadth is ornamented 
by tucks and puffs, and with this dress was worn, on 
a recent occasion, a Roman scarf. One of the pretti- 
est dresses recently worn is of lavender silk, the most 
delicate shade, and trimmed with elegant fringe and 
point applique lace. 

A tasteful evening dress for a young lady is of thin 
white mull, trimmed with flounces that are edged 
with narrow Valenciennes lace, and festooned with 
bows of blue satin ribbon. A skirt of azure-colored 
silk, with wide, flat- plaited flounces around the bet- 
tom, is worn under this thin white dress. A black 
grenadine attracted much attention from the neat- 
ness and richness of trimming. The underskirt has 
two flounces around the bottom, set on with white 
satin piping. The upper skirt is also decorated by 
narrow ruffies and white satin pipings. It is then 
caught up in puffs, and held by white satin folds, 
embroidered in beautifal designs. The corsage is or- 
namented to match the skirt, and with it is worn an 
elegantly embroidered scarf of white satin. 

A MIXED CASE.—The domestic institution of Chi- 
cago sometimes mixes things. A woman whose hus- 
band deserted her and his child early in the war, 
procured a divorce and took a new husband. Recent- 
ly she received a letter from her first husband that 
he and a new wife were coming to Chicago and 
would call on her. The former partners met and 
agreed to elope and remarry. Under this pretext the 
husband secured possession of bis child, but declined 
to carry out the rest of the programme; and now the 
woman is deserted by both husbands, robbed of her 
child, and altogether ia a bad fix. 

STREET DRESSES.—The most elegant suits now 
worn on the streets are of black silk. They are made 
with double skirt, or may be trimmed to simulate an 
oversekirt, and can have a close-fitting basque, or a 
half- fitting sack bel ted down, or a small cape may be 
worn, as suits the fancy. A suit of black silk recent- 
ly worn has a wide flounce box-plaited aronnd the 
bottom, the upper edge forming a narrow ruffle above 
@ narrow satin fold. The upper skirt is festooned at 
the side by satin rosettes, and trimmed with wide 
lace. The basque has a short skirt, and is trimmed 
with satin ruching and lace. Another, equally at- 


tractive, but not as expensive, has two narrow. 


flounces around the bottom, and a ruffis set on to 
represent an overskirt. There are short frills attach- 
ed to the belt at the back, in imitation of a basque, 
and a close-fitting basque laid open in front with 
revers, and worn over a white linen vest. 

A PARISIAN TOILET.—The Marquise de Gallifet 
was with the rest of the great world at the Chantilly 
races, in a white costume, brocaded with bouquets, 
bordered round with a bias of taffeta wood-culor. 
Her petticoat was wood-color, with a deep plaited 
flounce. Her fichu of black lace opened on a front 
of downy white lace. Her sleeves were excessively 
tight, and bad a large revers (the last style ot sleeves) 

ruche, with wood-brown taffets. 

A New SILK.—A novelty in silks is a new color 
recently imported for dinner Greases, called coraile. 
It is very brilliant in gaslight, resembling a delicate 
shade of flame color with light and dark flashes. Ove 
peculiarity of this coral tinted silk, commending it to 
all, is that it becomes both the blonde and .the bru- 
nette, which can be said of very few colors. Only 
eight dollars a yard. 

HoME AND ForREIGN GossitP.—An old and rich 
spiritualist was some time since swindled out of a 
fortune of $70,000 by an aftinity, who married him 
and then frightened him into an assignment of his 
property ; and now he appears, penniless and broken 
down, before the Illinois courts, to obtain restitution. 
— Jockey hats form a part of the dinner toilet at 
West Point ——The oiled wood of the seats in a new 
church at Yorkville ruined silk dresses enough, last 
Sunday, to pay off the debt in the building.——An 
Englishman has harrowed feminine feelings in Cin- 
cinnati by marrying a pretty servant-girl and then 
running cff with all the spoons.——Victoria’s eldest 
daughter is to be the patron of a woman’s newspaper 
in London.— aA belle of Agra, India, is in fall dress 
when swathed in two shawls, with thirty bracelets, 





fourteen pairs of earrings, seven necklaces, one nose 
pendant and a seal ring on each thumb. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
HEAR MY PRAYER! 





BY ANNA M. TOMKINS. 


When the weakness of the flesh 
Weakens all the spirit too, 
And I cry to thee afresh 
For thy spirit’s strengthening dew ;— 
When I long to drop the shield, 
And the sword I cannot wield, 
And one moment rest me in 
The wide, easy lap of sin,— 
Hear my prayer, O God! 


When the weakness of the soul 
Weakens all the body too, 

When Remembrance spreads her scroll, 
And old wounds break out anew ;— 

When I think on early days, 

When I dream of long-lost ways; 

Of the passion of my youth, 

Faded hopes and broken truth,— 

Hear my prayer, O God! 


When a form serene and grand, 

Standing near my spirit’s throne, 
Toucheth me with magic hand, 

That would part thee from thy own— 
When, in rapture mixed with pain, 
I receive on heart and brain 
Art's fair impresses that fill 
All the sense and bend the will, 

Hear my prayer, O God! 


When I stand before thee dumb, 
Lifting eyes that cannot weep, 
Heaving sighs that feebly come 
° From an anguish deadly-deep; 
When I cry to thee for one 
In thy likeness all undone: 
When I sob with broken breath, 
“Save him from the second death!"" 
Hear my prayer, O God! 


When the world unseen, unheard, 
Presses on my trembling clay, 
When the veils between are stirred, 
When the awful curtains sway ; 
When I shudder in the gloom 
Of a horror-haunted room, 
When I feel the moments flow 
Deathward, and I go, I go!— 
Hear my prayer, O God! 


In the body's long revolt, - 
‘In the spirit’s long regret, 

In the service that can halt, 
In the love that can forget; 
In the light that maketh blind, 

In the cloudings of the mind, 

In the fear of death and doom, 

In the shadow of the tomb,— 
Hear my prayer, O God! 








No. 4.—COMPLETE IN FOUR NUMBERS. 
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MRS. BRYSON, WIDOW. 


BY MRS. M. A. DENISON. 








CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE WATCHERS. 


HERE came such a change—I 
think—I thought,” said Don, 
anxiously, as Mrs. Bryson hur- 
ried to his side. 

‘She looks much the same.” 
And the widow scrutinized the 
white face. 

“It was not unpleasant—it 
was glorious,” Don cried, in a 
whisper; “ there it is again!’ 

It did seem that a pale glory 
settled over the sweet face—the 
lips parted in a heavenly smile. 
For one brief instant the child 
seemed transfigured. Then her 
eyes flew open. She did not 
appear at all surprised to see 





her brother. 

“ O Don!” she said; “‘I thought you would come. 
I’ve been dreaming so much about the angels, crowds 
and crowds of them, and a great many little girls 
like me. O, how they did shine! I don’t think I’ll 
be afraid, now, Dun—not afraid of the night, I mean. 
Did you come on purpose to see me?” 

“On purpose, my blessed little birdie,” he said, 
bis voice half choked. 

“Don’t you feel bad, will you? but think of the 
beautiful little children I saw. It wasn’t a dream, it 
wasn’t, truly, Don—it was as real—as real as you are. 
O, I’m so light! I’m so happy!” 

- “Shall I cajl mamma-—and father, too?” asked 
Don, who was awed in the presence of this new ex- 
perience. 

“ It’s too bad to wake them,” she said, regretfally, 
and with an unchildish forethought. ‘* No—don’t 
callthem. Youand she sit close to me—I’m—s0— 
very sleepy.” And, opening her eyes, while ber 
face grew radiant—‘‘ Perhaps I shall see the angels 
again.” In another moment she was asleep. 

**There’s no doubt of that,” said Don, under bis 
breath. ‘I’m very sorry for that engagement—and 
still I must go, whatever happens—O my darling!” 


he murmured, bending over her, “ do you think she 
“will die to-night?” 

**I don’t believe she will; see how very calmly she 
sleeps, and her breathing is so regular! Suppose, 
after all, this should be the turning point, and she 
recovers.” 

** No—I cannot hope that!” Don murmured, sadly; 
**look! that strange glory again.” And he turned 
away, unable to endure the sight, his mouth quiv- 
ering like a child’s. After that he said, with an ef- 
fort, ‘ it would be almost cruel to wish to keep her.” 
“ Why, Don!” A pair of gentle hands were laid 
on his shoulders. “This is kind of you, Don. I 
didn’t expect you!” said his mother. ‘* You must 
have made extraordinary exertions to come.” 

“TI did, mother; and I must leave at five. ‘ Don’t 
look so anxious; I sball sleep in the cars.” 

‘*T was dreaming of the cars,” she responded, with 
ashudder. “I think that waked me up. O Don! 
the Lord protect thee, my boy, from all the perils of 
the way,” she added, in a broken voice. ‘Mrs. 
Bryson, indeed I fear we are too hard upon you; you 
look pale and wearied.” 

‘*T am not weary,” was the low answer. 

‘* Has she slept much?” . 

** Yes, she has slept several hours.” 

**T am thankfal for that—see! is not that a strange 
expression?” 

Don looked once, and turned hastily away again. 
‘It isso heavenly,” murmured the mother. “I 
wonder if she sees anything? Sometimes the Lord 
permits those who have gone before to come down 
to the dying. It may be,’”’ she added, in a solemn 


Mrs. Bryson got up hastily, and walked softly to 
the window. The blinds were always left open, and 
the curtains closely drawn, that the child might 
catch the first ray of daylight. Now the watcher 
at the window looked forth from humid eyes, ovér 
the dark, silent street, up to the bright, dark heav- 
ens; noted the figure of the solitary watchman mov- 
ing slowly down his beat, and tried to conquer that 
terrible sensation of suffocation, that seemed to close 
up her very throat. If she could only cry aloud—if 
she could only speak all that was in her heart at 
that moment—if she could only be transported away 
from that room of—no, not of suffering, but possibly 
of death. If she could only blot out forever the last 
two years of her strange life, and be a happy woman 
again! But never, never more was tbat possible— 
never, never more; she repeated withagroan. Love 
might place an enchanted cup to her lips, but dared 
she drink from it? Dared she pluck at the bliss ap- 
parently in store for her with unholy fingers? No, 
no more than she dared to pray—and when had she 
prayed? when, with loving trust in the great God, 
and faith in those who surrounded her, had she 
prayed? ° 

Ah! we ask God to keep us from temptation, and 
in his infinite wisdom he may see fit to grant our 
prayer, but do we svfficiently pity those whose 
strength has not been sufficient inthe evilday? Lit- 
tle we know of their struggles—the power of their 
remoree—their atmosphere peopled with invisible 
but daring devils, who mock at them for the wrong 
they have done, but never help them regain their 
vanished happiness. 

Sbe stood there without turning round, till she 
heard steps, and then was conscious that some one, 
she knew who, stvod at her side, and was looking out 
into the night with her, but O, with what far differ- 
ent emotions! ‘ 

‘* Mrs. Bryson,” Don said, at last. 

She nodded, but could not look. 

“Tam going away in a little while, and I need not 
say, if the worst comes very soon, comfort my 
mother.” 


my poor words will be comfort.” 


breath. ‘It is not only that you are connected in 
her mind, almost inseparably, with my pcor sister, 
but she has the greatest reverence for, all who bear 
your name, because she loved your mother. Per- 
haps you never knew that they were relations.”’ 

‘My mother and yours!” cried Mrs. Bryson, 
flashing out of her silence upon him with surprised 
eyes. 

* Yes, though it was not found out till.long after 
your mother’s death; in fact, not till within a few 
years back. Still, they were only cousins, though my 
mother always cherished an affection that was more 
than sisterly for her. I don’t know what led me to 
speak of this; perhaps the circumstances, and feel- 
ing bow much my mother may need a sympathy 
deeper than mere friendship. When you go home, 
Mrs. Bryson, look at the portrait of your mother, and 
then recall the face of mine.” 

It flashed across her now; she had seen the resem- 
blance and half-consciously noted it. 

‘Are you not wearying yourself?” he asked, as sje 
still stood there. ‘‘ You look so tired!’ 

*T am not tired,” she said, but nevertheless yield- 
ed to bis mvte entreaties, and let herself be led to 
the great chair, where she closed her eyes with none 
knew how sick a heart. 


Don’s little preparations... He went to his room, and 
cleansed the dust of travel off as well as he could, 
then came back, portmanteau in hand. 

The soft gray light of the morning was beginning 
to steal in; how often the child’s eyes had watched 
for it! Mrs. Bryson tried to close her eyes upon it, 
but it was not possible; it seemed as if some power 
held them open. 





** You may be sure I will do what I can, if ‘any of 


* You do not know, Mrs. Bryson, bow much sbe 
thinks of you,’’ Den continued, still half under his 


- It was very still there, then, with the exception of 


At last Don came to say good-by, and held out his | 
hand. 

Shall I tell Norah that you sent good-by to her?” ; 
asked the widow, with a sudden gleam of her old , 
manner. 

His fate lighted up; it almost reminded her of that 
strange radiance in the brow of the sleeping child. 

“ If you will—1 shall be so much pleased—I—you 
know—didn’t know—*. 

‘I guess the rest,” she said, pitying his sudden 
confusion; “and I sball be sure to tell her.” 

He shook her hand—went to her mother’s side, 
and stooping, kissed her. Then he bent breathlessly 
over the beautiful child-face, gazed long and yearn- 
ingly, as if imprinting every delicate feature upon 
his memory, lifted himself, his lips trembling, and 
stole softly from the black shadows of the room into 
the gray shadows of the street. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE PROPOSAL. 


Ir was very still, now, at the home of the Daven- 
ports, very still and peaceful. The mother had not 
suffered as some feared she might in parting with 
her darling, for those who watched it whispered with 
gentle awe; it was no ordinary passing away. Be- 
sides, Mrs. Davenport felt that age was coming upon 
her—that her years must be cm all events—that 
in the course of nature, she should not long be sepa- 
rated from the children she had lost. 

Matters went on much the same with Mrs. Bryson 
and her daughter. Aunt Marget had developed into 


voice, “‘ her sister is nearer than we think.” a highly disagreeable member of domestic society. 


Selfish and unreasonable, she seemed to think, or to 
act, as if she thought the world existed for her, and 
whatever was done that crossed her unreasonable 
wishes, she resented as a personal insult, though it 
had originally no reference to her. 

Mr. Keene Rushton came now quite often, ard was 
looked upon almost as a privileged member of the 
family. Mrs. Bryson, too, had brightened up, and 
thrown off her burden of care, whatever it was. It 
made a marvellous difference in her appearance; 
though she had been beautiful before, her beauty 
took on a new character now, for love had the shap- 
ing of it. It was very easy to see where her heart 
bad gone. 

‘‘We shall be having a master here, sometime 
soon, I’m thinking, and I wish to the heavens above 
us, [ had a home of my own,” said Aunt Marget, one 
day. 

‘Mrs, Bryson would give you one, no doubt,” said 
Miss Madison, slyly watching sideways to see the 
effect. ‘‘She’s rich enough.” 

“Rich enough, yes! and how did she get her 
riches? Her husband did not earn them for her. 
No, she got them from my family!” 

‘And hers, too,” suggested Norah, who always 
resented any slight put upon her mother. 

**T was here before she was,” cried her aunt, fierce- 
ly, “or you either, and I had as good. a right to the 
property as she. I should like to see herturn me out 
of the home where I have lived, child and woman, 
nearly sixty years. Your poor dear grandfather 
would rise out of his grave.” 

‘‘ There’s no danger, aunty; you know you are 
welcome, only don’t please find fault with mamma, 
because it always makes me angry, and I forget to 
be respectful.’? Aunt Marget turned sulkily to the 
morning paper. , 

“What's this in the Washington letter?” she 
queried, abruptly, peering at it with her glasses— 
‘“what’s this about Mr. Davenport—wbat Daven- 
port is that?” 

“That! O, I suppose it’s Mr. Don Davenport.” 

“Don Davenport! what are you talking about, 
child? Don’t you see, this is a Washington letter, 


was delivered before the-something-society, by Mr. 
J. Davenport.” 

‘Well, I tell you, aunty, that’s he; ask Cousin 
Tom. Isn't his name Jonathan?” queried Norah, 
thrilled with an exquisite sensation of mingled love 
and pride. 

“ Nonsense!” cried her aunt, tartly. “ And if it 
is, be’d thrust himself anywhere; such men have an 
abundance of brass.”’ 

“ And brains enough to keep it bright,” chuckled 
Miss Madison—on whom Aunt Marget cast a look 
of disdain. 

Her hatred of Don Davenport had almost come to 
be a mania, with the poor, positive old lady. She 
would have compassed heaven and earth, to find 
means to keep him from the house, and to think that 
he was really getting into good society was gall and 
wormwood to her. Not but what he had been ac- 
customed to good society a)l his life, but Aunt Mar- 
get did not choose to think so. 

“You know we are relations, Aunt Marget.’’ 

‘* Where did you hear that?” cried the old lady, 
flaming up. 

‘* Mamma told me.” 

** And where did she hear it, I wonder? Relations! 
much good may they do you. Because an aunt on 
your grandmother’s side chose to run off with a play- 
actor—and disgrace her family—let me tell you they 
were dropped, after that. Nobody chose to know 
them. So they wandered off, and everything went 


how this child came up, on the stage as a ballet girl, 
I suppose.” 





to the bad, and they both died. The Lord knows 


“OQ no, Aunt Marget! mother has found out all 
about it. My grandmother’s aunt did marry a poor 
actor, but he was a good and honest man, and in 
consequence of meeting with an accident, became ' 


very poor. Bnt he managed to support his wife and 
child till he died, and then his widow got a place 
as matron, in some large institution, where her 
daughter received a fine education, and kept school 
tillshe was married. To be sure, they were cast off, 
poor things, by everybody but dear grandmother, 
who always loved and aided them.” 

“ Hum! pretty stuff your mother has been filling 
your ears with; it’s lucky she found out he was her 
second cousin, or she might have gone and fallen in 
love with him.” 

“What are you saying, Aunt Marget?’’ cried 
Norah, her eyes blazing again. “ You always make 
me angry.” 

“ But as it is,” continued the provoking woman, 
with unruffied serenity, “she leaves him to her 
daughter.” 

“Take him, Nonny,” cried Miss Madison, her 
round cheeks dimpling all over, “I'll be little Mra. 
Not Nevins, the bookseller’s wife, and you’ll be great 
Don Davenport’s, M. C., or 8S. U. 8S. Don’t forget 
me when your honorableness resides in Washington ; 
and making Norah a mock courtesy, she ran out of 
the room, 

“The brazen impudence of that girl!” Aunt Mar- 
get gasped. ‘‘ Yes, it’s just like you, Honoria Bry- - 
son, to let that man slip through your fingers; a man 
of riches and family; a man who might buy and sell 
such people as the Davenports, a hundred times. O! 
you’ve no pride.” 

But Honoria, whose eyes had been flashing pas- 
sionately along the newspaper, had allowed the sud- 
den heat and pain to die out of her face, and as her 
aunt’s resentful voice fell again, she read aloud as 
follows: 

“At the meeting of the board of directors, Richard 
Davenport was chosen, unanimously, president of 
the Cumberland Bank. This is putting the right 
man in the right place. Mr. Davenport has been a 
rising man for years, and all who know him are not 
surprised at the trust reposed in him. Of sterling 
integrity and an unblemished reputation, great 
financial ability, and fullof years and honors, Mr. 
Davenport will ably fill the responsible position 
which has been assigned to him by some of our first. 
citizens.” ; 

“ What do you think of that, Aunt Marget?” 
“What do I think of that? what difference does 
it make to you, what I think of it? I think no bet- 
ter of him, let me tell you.” But the old voice was 
unsteady. 

Norah arose and went up to her mother’s room. 
A great change had come oyer Mrs. Bryson. Her 
cheeks were aflame, her eyes were brilliant. 

**IT have something to tell you, dear,” she said, 
softly, “which may be a strange item of news to 
you; I—am anxious to know what you will say—be- 
fore I decide,” she added, hastily. 

“Mamma, may I guess?” asked Norah, softly, 
shyly. 

‘“‘Sappose you try.” And the widow’s lips parted 
smilingly. 

“Mr. Rushton has—has proposed to you—and O! 
if he has, I am glad.” 

Mrs. Bryson was silent, for a few moments—her 
eyes very bright, perhaps with tears. " 

‘* He has told me that he loves me, Norah,” she 
said, in a voice strangely musical, and rich with hap- 
piness. ‘‘ He did not mean to—I think the impulse 
came over him before he was quite aware—of course 
we should not be married for a year to come, yet— 
perhaps longer—but O Norah, I felt that I must 
speak to you. You havea right to be consulted in 
this matter—” . 

“ But, mamma, I am quite delighted. Indeed, I 
had forgotten that I ever was a little afraid of him.” 

Mrs. Bryson smiled again. 

** And you are such a handsome couple,” added 


and the lecture—let me see, was it a lecture?— | Norah, enthusiastically. ° 


** You're a little flatterer,” her mother said, but 
sho patted her cheek, 

‘* Why wont she just let me hug her and kiss her, 
and done with it?” thought Norah, half-petulantly. 
**O dear! this comes from living s0 long apart.” 

“ Then you are glad, darling, and I am very, very 
happy. I never expected to be so happy, I don’t 
deserve it.” 

‘Mamma, yon are always writing bitter things 
against yourself!” cried Norah. 

“ [—writing!” exclaimed her mother; a real alarm 
startling all the color out of her cheeks. 

“TI mean, mamma, you are always talking about 
things being too good for you, and all that; I’m sare 
I don’t think you need.” 

“ Thank you for your faith in me,” half-sobbed the 
widow, turning away. “I have had some sorrows, 
Norah, of which I dare not speak.” 

“Then I am glad you are going to be happy at 
last,’’ said Norah, softly, dimly comprehending. 

“ Thank you, dear.” 

** Shall [ go now?” 

** Yes, leave me alone for awhile?” 





CHAPTER XXV. 
ENGAGED. 


On her way down, Norah encountered Miss Mad- 
ison, who was flying past her, when all at once she 
seized her hand. 

**O Nonny, you darling! I didn’t look up, I 
thought it was Tricksy. Come down to my rooms 
I’m as near crjing ascan be.” : 

“Pray what is the matter?” Norah exclaimed, 
really concerned. 

“Why! the most aw/ul thing has happene4, there! 
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shut the door—I’m all out of breath. O Nonny, 
what will the folks say at home?” 

IT can’t tell till I know what you mean,” said 
Norah, quietly. 

‘*Of course you can’t; but what will they say? | 
what will you say? what will poor Aunt Maryget 
say?” And here her natural mirthfulness pre- 
dominating, she burst into a laugh that might have 
been a little hysterical. 

Meanwhile, Norah looked on in amaze. 

“ Why, you little goose! I’m engaged! There! I’ve 
gone and done it, and I don’t know whether I was 
wise or foolish. O, my good gracious! don’t the lu- 
dicrousness of the thing strike you? I was to go two 
more quarters to school.”’ 

** You don’t mean—you don’t—” 

* Yes I do—-I mean every word of it. The tempta- 
tion was too great—for you know I have always want- 
ed my own way, and he will give me such splendid 
things! Nonny, rea/ diamonds— and O dear! I do be- 
lieve my breath is clean gone.” 

* Whom do you mean by he?” cried Norah, impa- 
tiently. 

** Now I do hope you didn’t like him, after all the 
fuss you’ve made, and wont go to being disagreeably 
' jealous. Why, you blessed little goose—it’s Dot 

Nevins.” 

“Ol’ And Norah breathed a long sigh of relief. 

“ You didn’t think it was your Cousin Tom, did 
you?” queried the girl, with so comical an expression 
of anxiety that Norah burst into a laugh. 

* Of course I didn’t; and I’m glad, on the whole— 
only—it ecems rather queer—the way matters have 
come about. Dun’t expect any sympathy from Aunt 
Marget—and as for Cousin Tom, if I didn’t know him 
sv well, I should feel badly about him, you have 
flirted with him so unmercifally. But he’s all right. 
Well, I congratulate you heartily—only—it seoms 
odd enough.” 

** But, don’t you want to hear how it came about?” 
asked Miss Madison, with the eagerness of a mere 
achoolgirl. 

** Well—I'vo no ohjections,”” Norah laughed back. 

** You’re the odd one, I think,” said Mies Madison, 
but she was ‘‘dying” as very young ladies say, to 
tell. There was no sentimentality at all about Norah’s 
friend; in that respect, she was Norah’s exact op- 
posite. 

** Well, I went down to the parlor for no earthly 
reason that I know of, except to get away from Aunt 
Marget. I had even forgotten the new songs your 
cousin brought last night, till I got there, and saw 
them in the rack. Presently the bell rang, and I 
was about flying, but then the thought strack me 
that it might be a poddler, an I rernained—yes, with 
wy bib-apron on and all, it was so early, you know— 
and my good gracious!—do let me say it, Nonny, it 
comes 80 natural—preseutly Tricksy ushered in Mr. 
Dot Nevins. At firet I could see nothing but two 
baggy whiskers and the eye-glasses—there! I didn’t 

_ mean to make fun—but the room wasn’t light, you 
know, that early. So says I, ‘O Mr. Nevins, I'll 
go and call Miss Norah.’ 

“*Butif you please, Miss Madison,’ said he, ‘I 
shall be as well contented if you will let me see you, 
‘for a few moments alone—indeed, I came for that 
express purpose.’ 

“ Well, that set me to trembling all over, of course, 
and I couldn’t help blurting out, ‘Aunt Marget 
would consider that very improper.’ And then he 
laughed, and I laughed, and we were allright. But, 
my goodness! I never dreamed what he wanted of 
me, never, never! That is, you know, I didn’t ex- 
pect it this morning, no, as true as I’m alive; and I 
thought at first it was only sport—it was so new to 
me. But Nonny dear, he’s in dead earnest, and, 
thank kind fortune, I’m to go to school no more, but 
to be a married lady, and live in Philadelphia, that's 
the best of it, near you, you darling.” 

And she fell to hugging Norah, and then gave 
further vent to the exuberance of her delight, by 
dancing about the room. 

“T expect the serious part will come by-and-by, 
when I get thinking,” she said, after afew moments. 
Of course I shall have to go home now, very soon. 
Don’t look so sorry, Non, you see I’m coming back 
for good, and I shall be mistress of that splendid 
house, and you shall be my very nearest and dearest 
friend. What will mamma say? and uncle? He 
will be glad, I’ve no doubt, and te!l me he wishes me 
joy, and all that, but poor mamma! If she should 
take it into her head to cry, and feel sorry, it woul? 
spoilall. But Dot is coming on there, you see, just | 
as soon as I get snugly home, and then they will 
mwweet him. My poor cousins! how they will envy 
me; they’re both unmarried, you see; but they'll | 
have a handsome place to visit, that'll console them 
some, no doubt, and O dear! I've fairly talked my- 
self out of breath.” 

“ Bat I wonder if you love him?” Norah asked, 
curiously. 

“Well, now, I wonder if I do?” and she gave an- 
other comic look, that upset Norah’s equanimity 
again. 

‘There’s one thing certain,” she went on, “I don’t 
dislike him; his attentions are not unpleasing. I 
always liked him to praise me—maybe it’s because 
he’s so rich, though,’’ she added, with another droll 
intonation, “ Still, don’t you think he’s rather good 
looking?” 

“ He is considered handsome,” said Norah, 

* Yes, ho’s handsome, decidedly, and I like him 
for that. Then he’s going to let me have my own 
way, I shall like him for that. Then he’s very nice, 
something of an exquisite in his dress and manners, 








| there’s nothing positively disagreeable about him, 
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OF OUR UNION. 








and O dear! to think I should come all the way from 
U:ica to get a Philatelphian for a husband? Isn’t 
it queer? I should like to go the whole length of 
Chestnut street with him, once.” 

‘“ What an odd gideal” laughed Norah. 
good would that be?” 

*O, only a watisfaction!” replied the merry girl, 
demurely. ‘ Now don’t you envy me? Think of 
those morecco-bound prayer-books! What a beauty 
1’\1 have to carry tochurch! I think it’sareal prov- 
idence that I’m an Epiecopalian. And, Nonny, dear, 
you’re to be my principal bride’smaid.” 

‘*You forget my mourning,” said Norah, oddly 
enough associating it with what her mother had told 
her, 

‘*O! I’m not going to be married rightaway; don't | 
imagine that. 1’m going to have some fun first, and | 
religiously bury my schoolbooks. Then Uncle George | 
will give me my allowance all at once, and I shall 
spend it. Non, come on to Utica with me.” 

** J couldn’t think of it,”? Norah.replied. 

I'd feast you,” ran on the wild creature; ‘* we'd 
have creams and candies every day; and when I’m 
Mis. Nevins—I think that'll be in a year—O, good 
gracious!” 

Norah glanced up. 


“ What 





Her Aunt Marget was stand- 
ing at the door, | ng wrathfully upon them. She 
said nothing, how , and the vision pissed on. 

“She heard me!” cried the girl, uow pale and 
troubled. 

* Well, if she did, it can’t harm you or her.” 

**O! but she’s set ber mind on you’re being Mrs. 
Dot Nevins, and has talked about it to me, dozens of 
times. I believe that first put the wicked one in we, 
for I thought it would be such good fun to spite the 
old lady, knowing you didn’t care for him.” 

Don’t, dear; remember she is my aunt.”’ 

‘*] remember she is the plague of your life, for 
don’t I see it every day? I'll yield to no one, Norah, 
in my love and respect for old people, good old peo- 
ple; but I don’t think she’s one of the good kind, I 
don’t indeed. Not but what she thinks she is—but 
she is miserably selfish, and you'll not deny it.” 

* Never mind, we wont talk about that.” 

**And O! how she hates that Mr. Don Davenport. 
Nonny, I’m dying to see that young gentleman. I 
shan’t go for a fortnight yet; don’t you suppose he’ll 
be here in that time.” : 

**T don’t know.’’ Norab blushed, and unconscious- 
ly her voice softened. 

**T tell you what, Nonny, I’m not in love, myeelf, 
I honestly believe, but I think I can tell the symp- 
toms.” 

** Then if you’re not in love,” cried Norah, taking 
refuge in pretended anger, ‘‘ you're a horrible 
hypocrite.” x 

‘*But Lintend to be,” said the other, demurely. 
“I’m going to order a grand passion.” 

‘Those things don’t come by ordering,” said Norah, 
naively. 

** How do you know?” 

And Norah had nothing to do for it but to bite her 
lip, and scold herself mentally. 

“Never mind my nonsense, Nonny. I hope your 
hero—you'll let me cali him that, wont you?—is as | 
handsome as mine.” 

Norah smiled ; ber face glowed all over. In Don! 
Davenport's noble, manly face there was more than 
mere beauty. A good heart and honest intentions | 
looked out from those clear frank eyes. The lips 
never opened save to speak pure thoughts, and bis 
smile was the sunshine of a soul unsullied by yield- 
ing to gross temptations, He had fougtt for his no- 
bility, and conquered. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE 


ACCIDENT. 


AN atmosphere of harmony pervaded the mansion, 
with one exception, that was Aunt Marget. Sho 
fretted and fumed, and had acquired the habit of 
muttering to herself imaginary conversations us she 
trotted to and fro, still a very active and determined 
old lady. 

Meanwhile Don Davenport was flourishing in 
Washington, where he was already a marked man. 
The originality of his ideas had called out a great deal | 
of thought in the community, and the newspapers 
took the matter up, and sert his name flying. 

The biow, however, that he had looked for, came 
to him in the midst of his triumph. He had deliver- ! 
ed his lecture, great and good men bad thronged | 
about him and flushed his cheek with their honest, 
earnest approbation. In this state he returned to 
his hotel, to receive the brietly-written letter that the 
little one had gone home. 

“The sweetest death-bed that I ever saw,” his 
father had said, “‘and we are almost happy, though 
the house seems like another place.” 

Don knew that by this time, the little child was 
put out of sight, and he would not have returned 


| 
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| woman has been lying to you. 





“Perhaps you know an American family there, 
the Brysons,” Don remarked. 

“‘ Intimately well,” was the reply, while Don fan- 
cied a shadow of pain rested on his face for a moment. 
“* They were peculiarly unfortunate.” 

«I do not know about that; I have heard nothing 
from Mrs. Bryson,” said Don. 

** Pardon me! will you repeat what you have said?” 
queried the other, his bloodless face tinging a little. 

‘*T was speaking of Mrs. Bryson, who you may 
be aware has returned to America.” 

Still the man looked stunned and distreseed. 

‘‘ Mrs. Bryson, my dear sir, do I understand you?” 

Don straightened himself up. What was the mean- 
ing of this repetition. Was the man insane? 

“IT beg you will pardon me, sir, but—Mrs. Bry- 
son—”’ a frightfal shock as of gigantic rovks, moved 
by some secret but momentous force striking togeth- 
er. A loud, confused wail; a vibrating, and rock- 
ing, and falling asunder of seat, and roof, and beam; 
splinters flying, the lurid glare of fire and smoke; 
shouting, running to and fro, and then a fearful si- 
lence, broken, by moans, and shrieks, and cries of 
bitter agony. 

There had been a collision. The killed and the 
wounded were lying about, some of the latter strug- 
gling through rents in the sbattered cars, many oth- 
ers faint aud helpless by the side of the track. 

Stunned, but unhurt, Don Davenport found him- 
self lying at the foot of a slight embankment, and as 
soon a8 he could assure himself thit no bones were 
broken and no bruises visible, he hurried to assist 
the more unfortunate. The passengers in his car 
had suffered least ofany. He soon came across his 
new acquaiutance, the clergyman, quite insensible, 
his head badly cut. Looking for some token by 
which he might be known, he found in his waistcoat 
pocket, a card-case full of cards, on which was 
written: 

ALLYN MONTEITH, 


ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND. 


The name was totally strange to him, but he busi- 
ed himself with finding the poor man a piace where 
his wounds would be cared tor. Medical aid was soon 
at the scene; they spoke of the fureigner’s wounds as 
severe, but by no means dangerous. 

When all had been done, Don resumed his jour- 
ney, thankful to the Providence that had so signally 
protected him. 

Two or three days elapsed before he presented 
himself at the house of bis friends. Unfortunately 
they were all out bot Aunt Marget, and she welcom- 
ed him with unusual cordiality. 

‘“*] am sorry the ladies are gone,” she said (with 
that smirking smile that in her presaged evil), after 
they had conversed some time, ‘ but ladies will get 
excited over some things, you know, young ladies, 
especially.” 

‘* Has anvthing of importance happened?” he ask- 
ed, with a smilo that might have won almost any 
other heart. 

“Only that--it is not exactly a secret—Mr. Dot 
Nevins has proposed and been accepted,” she said, 
grimly. 

Was the world svim ming away from him? and did 
he look the biank astonishment, the intense pain he 
felt? Fora moment he could not have answered to 
save his life. The atmosphere was thick and dark. 
This was sorrow, this was the very first solid anguish 
of his life, something tangible, awful. He was stun- 
ned for some moments, and though Aunt Marget 
rattled on, he did not hear a Word, and s.0n arose to 
go home, in the same bewildered, confused state. 

“ By Jove, though! it’s Don!” cried a loud, bearty | 





old fellow. No! Don Davenport, do you dare re- 
fuse me, after an absence of three weeks?” 

Aunt Marget heard, and her heart sank; but she 
had struck one blow, had felt the keen pleasure ofa 
momertary victory. 

“ Why! old fellow, how’s this, what’s the matter?” 
Tom ejacnlated again, as Don stood like one tranced, 
gazing on vacancy. ‘‘Something’s gone wrong; 1| 
see it in your fece. By beaven! I believe that old 
There’s no use dis-. 
guising it, she hates you and yours, as cordially as, I 
suppose, we hate her. Hato’s an ugly word, too!” he 
added. ° 

Don mecbanically took his seat. 
dazed and hurt—thougb he smiled. 

“Vm a little disappointed, that’s all, old Tom. 
Wait a moment, I shall be better.” 

* Disappointed—how—what in?” queried impeta- 
ous Tom. ‘Come, here’s a nut to crack. Be frank 
with me, Don—we’re like brothers, you know.” 

“0 Tom! I loved her so!” And down went bis 
head on his hands. He was striving manfully for 
composure, 


He still looked 


| as I had begun to be happy. 





* Loved? and why shouldn’t you, now, if it’s Norah 
you mean? It must be. She’s all right, and if I 





home in time for the faneral, if he could have dene 
80, easily, for in his memory remained the saintly 
vision he had seen. It was more than a week after- 
wards, that he prepared to return. lt had hardly 
seemed to him that the little one was gone, and he 
kept wondering with what emotions he should gaze 
upon her empty seat. 

It happened that at one of the stations, a remark- 
ably mild, sensible-looking gentleman entered the 
cars, and soon engaged in conversation with him. 
In the course of their remarks, the stranger, who 
proved to be aclergyman, spoke of his recent resi- 
dence in the East Indies, and the familiar name of 





that’s another fascinating trait, at least to me, and 





dared say some things, 1 would. Since she’s rid of 
that dandypat, Dot Nevins—” 

Tom staggered back, for Don had sprung to his 
feet and caught his hand so suddenly that he lost his 
balance and with difficulty saved himself from 
falling. 

* Rid of him! rid of him, did you say?” cried Don, 
breathless. ‘* Why, Miss Marget told me—” 

“The old rascal!” said Tom, drawing a deep 
breath, * I’ll warrant she told you he had proposed— 
putting it that way—” -) 

ade i. nd 

‘And been accepted —putting it that way again— 





the city caught Don’s attention. 





well, so he has.” 


Don fell back a little. 

‘* But to a steed of another color!” shouted Tom, 
utterly oblivious to the ridiculousness of his com- 
parison. ‘‘ Well, well, old Don, you’re as weak as 
most men, after all, if you are strong in the upper 
regions. Of course you didn’t know that Miss Madi- 
son was Stopping here, and that abominable aunt of 
mine was well aware of it—and she’s the one, old 
boy, to whom Don has proposed, and like a silly little 
goose that she is, she accepted him—there! Dves 
your head swim now?” 

The world was all right again—the load had fallen 
off—he could bear dear old Tom’s jibes very easily— 
and laugh at himself fora gaby. “ For I might have 
known,” he kept repeating to himself, recalling some 
things that were not easy to forget— Iam ashamed 
of myself.” 

So when the ladies came in, he was persuaded to 
stop—more by the innocent, shy, appealing eyes of 
the woman he thought the world of, than by all the 
entreaties that were spoken. 

** You’ve deceived me, shamefully;” pouted Miss 
Madison, to Norah. “ You said he wasn’t common- 
place; you didn’t tell me he was the handsomest 
man in the world.” 

* Because I didn’t think so,” said Norah. 

Aunt Marget, if she fretted, had it all to herseif, 
for it seemed to her that her niece purposely placed 
them together—Don and Norah —and she could see 
the encouragement, the admiration, and all but love, 
she said, spitefully, watching how her eyes wandered 
to where the young man sat. 

Presently Don was narrating his experience in the 
cars. 

‘“‘ By the way, I met with a clergyman, lately frgm 
the Indies,’’ he said, turning to Mrs Bryson—and 
then aghast at her suddenly altered looks, he added, 
unwisely, ‘* but you did not know him, of course.” 

“I—a clergyman—” she stammered, almost losing 
her presence of mind. ‘‘ Who was he—his name--I 
mean?”’ 

‘* IT haveit.” He took out thecard and gave it to 
her. Nobody was prepared for the sharp, sudden 
cry of agony that seemed wrung from her heart. 

** Dear mamma, what is the matter?” cried Norah, 
while all sprang to their feet. 

** Nothing, nothing!’ she ejaculated, in clear, sharp 
tones. ‘* He—this man—was—an enemy of—of Mr. 
Brysons—that is—where did you leave him, Mr. 
Davenport?” f ; 

“Ata town—I think they call it Maddox. His head 
wae a good deal injured.” 

**O, he will die then?” 
intensity of her gaze. 

‘I believe not. Hoe writes to tell me that he is 
recovering.” 

“TI feel quite unwell—quite taken aback. I be- 
lieve you must excuse me. I willtry to regain my 
composure in my own room.”’ 

She walked almost as feebly as if suddenly stricken 
with age, tothe door. Aunt Marget, bursting with 
curiosity, followed. Dot Nevins took his departure— 
only Don and Norah remained, and that night, one 
more engagemeut was made, the happiest one for all 
concerned. 


No words can express the 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
A TERRIBLE INTERVIEW. 


Now there was a marked change in Mrs. Bryson. 
Everybody sawit. She declined to come down to 
breakfast; she grew pale, and listless, and sometimes 
refused to see Keene Rushton. Even when Norah 
told ber of what had passed between her. and Don 


| voice, as he turned from the pa'lor door. ‘ Aren’t | Davenport, the news failed to rouse her only for the 
| the women folks hoine, yet? Come into my den,! moment. She had said strangely: 


*O! don’t, child, don’t. You can’t tell what mis- 
ery there may be inthe tuture. Stop, 1 know I am 
harsh; has he told you he loves you?”’ 

Norah modestly atlirmed that he had. 

‘Phen in heaven’s name don’t put him off! Bo 
married—be married !” 

‘* Mamma!” cried Norah, shocked. 

“ Forgive me, child—I[ scarcely know what ‘I am 
saying—don’t heed me—I am very unhappy. I have 
received letters --well, well, no matter. Norah, you 
bave reason to believe yourself blessed. That man 
isa very angel of light and goodness. O darling! 
may you be happy—for—for his sake.” 

This was véry strange, but Norah did not linger to 
interpret her meaning. 

‘* And now my punishment bas come!” cried the 
widow—tearless, but none the less anguished. “0, 
my God! my punishment has come! How can I bear 
it? And Rushton—O! justas 1 had forgottgn- just 
I cannot avoid it—he 
is coming—he will be here to-day.” 

Orders were given that if a stranger called upon 
Mrs. Bryson, he was to be admitted to the library. 

So the sallow-faced man with the white neckcloth 
and the solemn dark eyes, looking all the larger from 
some wasting illness, was ushered inthere. Present- 


| ly, as he sat by the table, the door opened. Hestood 


up, but in a moment turned his head. 

The figure came towards him, so pale, so like a 
shadowy thing, tinted only with the hues of life— 
slowly, slowly crept towards him. 

“© Allyn Monteith!” it said, ‘mercy, mercy!” 
And then sank into a chair, the face hidden. 

‘*Mrs. Bryson,” he responded, and then paused, 
‘*T may rely upon the information contained in that 
letter ?”’ 

** You may,” sounded hollowly. 

“Then why, in heaven’s name—and where was the 
need of—this terrible deception?” 






































































































































, | ly. “O Allyn Monteith, 
| your ways, let me alone.” 
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«QO, do not, do uot ask e—spare me!” 
** How can I, as an honorable man? How can I, 
as a Christian minister, Mrs. Bryson, knowirg what 


| Ido?” 


“© God! this is very hard.” 

‘* It is your own doing, my poor friend.” 

** Does that make it any easier?” she asked, bitter- 
if you ever loved me, go 


“ If Lever loved you!” The anguish in that tone. 
Still the figure had not lifted bead nor hand. “ Mrs 
Bryson,” and something like irony sounded in the 
voice, ‘‘ you heard I was dead; you wisheditso, and 
you believed it.” 

“Don’t be too hard!” she cried. ‘I did not wish 
it 80; would to heaven I had not heard it, then all 
this might have been saved.” 

“ What in heaven’s name could have been your 
motive?” “4 

She looked up, her face suddenly as pale as death, 
every feature sharpeved. The glance smote him 
hardly; he turned his eyes away. 

“ Don’t ask me,” she replied, her voice low, her 
words concentrated with strong and suppressed feel- 
ing. ‘ You who have resisted temptation would not 
understand me.” 

* But I can pity you.” 

*« Pity!” ber face was hidden again. For some time 
there was silence. When she looked up her very 
countenance was altered. ‘ Well, what are you go- 
ing to do?” 

He arcse to a standing posture, and looked down 
sorrowfully upon her as a father might look on a 
sinning cbild. 

‘It is not for me to do, Mrs. Bryson. I don’t know 
that I can findit in my heart to harm you, even 
though the trial came through Justice. I have loved 
you too long and too well for that. God knows my 
heart bleeds for you. No. I should rather ask that 
question, what are you going to do? It is my sol- 
emwn duty to make one appeal to your heart and con- 
science; after that, if you say, be silent, I will obey, 
but upon your head be the consequences. What I 
will say now, is, do right; in God’s holy name I be- 
seech you, do right! Your soul is in more danger 
now, than it was in the conception and perpetration 
of this sin, for, if I read your face aright, you have 
been an unhappy woman—oy the eve of a perpetual 
repentance. I wiil leave you now, Mrs. Bryson—” 

‘*No, no, not yet—don’t go, I entreat you. Tell 
me what to do.” 

The agovized expression of her face evidently hurt 
him to the soul, for he _ aloud as it was turned 
towards him. 

“Mrs, Bryson,” and he seemed to find strength in 
repeating the name, ‘I lave told you what to do. I 
bave placed the responsibility entirely on, yourself. 
God knows I would shield you if I could, but I dare 
not. He will gracionsly receive. Repent—repent— 
even if it be in dust and ashes, for your soul’s 
sake.’’ 

“Give mea little time, a little time,” she mur- 
mured, with pale lips, ber eyes fixed on vacancy. 

* From this moment, as far as I am concerned,” 
he said, solewnly, ‘* you have all eternity.” 

A shudder passed over her frame, Ler head fell 
again upon her bowed hand, as she cried, in low, in- 
tense tones: 

“ O, if you only knew what you are taking from me! 
If I could die—if I could only die!” 

There is a power to support you, you have only to 
look and live.” 

“Tt is worse than the bitterness of death!” she 
cried again. ‘It mustbe! It is all dark—all dark!” 
sbe'sobbed. 

“God send you light!” he said, in such fervent, 
heartfelt tones, that his whole frame seemed to vi- 
brate with them. The good, patient, suffering face 
was lifted heavenward, and seemed mutely imploring 
mercy. 

Then he took up his hat, but she sprang quickly to 
her feet. 

**T implore you, don’t leave it with me! I cannot 
—I cannot,” ske gasped. ‘ Teli them, denounce me, 
I can bear it. I am not strong enough, myjconfidence 
is gone. O! God help me! God help me!” 

‘In that prayer is your strength, Mrs. Bryson,’ 
he said, pitifally. 

“Strength! 1am weaker than water,” sbe moaned. 
“T am as helpless as a babe. O! why did you come 
to destroy me?” 

“ To save you, Mra. Bryson, Doyou believe that 
I do this thing willingly?” 

“No, no; but if you had said nothing, and left me 
alone—alone.” 

He shook his head sorrow fully. 

*T loved you too well to see you drift down to de- 
struction. Mrs. Bryson, I cannot understand what 
motive led to this sin; 1 cannot understand what 
possible temptation drew you on. But alas! who 
can read the depths of the buman heart but One? 
Mrs. Bryson, I carry away with me a bruised spirit, 
but you shall not hear from me again. After my 
mission is accomplished I return to my home in Scot- 
land. [ pledge you my word, solemnly, that after 
leave you with God and your own conscience. Fare- 
well.” 












































She had flushed again. 

** Allyn, I never deserved this of you,” she faltered, | 

“IT came to do you good,” he replied. ‘ God help | 
you to do right.” 

He turned and left her, walking hastily down the 
hall. Foramoment be stood irresolute, then she 
sank back in her seat, and sat as motionless as a 
statue. 














to-day you will never hear from me in any way. I | 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE WIDOW'S RESOLVE. 


Tr might be an hour passed, when Norah looked in. 
** Mamma, I’ve been hunting for you,’”’ she cried, 
cheerily. Mr. Rushton is here, and wants to see you 
about matters of great importance, he says.” 

The woman roused herself outof her tranced 
mood, and without a word, wended her way to the 
room where she usually saw her lover. Ho met her 
with great tenderness, Papers were spread out be- 
fore him, the table seemed full of them. 

**T have good news for you,” he said, “ but you are 
ill, I never saw you so pale; tell me, has anything 
gone wrong? Am I foolish, being aman, to tremble, 
on the brink of my great happiness, for fear of some 
dark shadow, that, falling over us, shall-mar our per- 
fect joy?” 

“Tam not very well,” replied the widow, with a 
sickly smile, ‘‘ but I summoned up strength enough 
to meet you, for the—I mean I had resolved to see 
no one—but Norah said you bad business of import- 
ance, and I see by these papers—”’ she smiled as she 
pointes at them, but seemed unable to say more. 
“Then I will despaich it quickly,” he said; ‘I 
have business of importance—these papers make 
you arich woman, Mrs. Bryson. I find by diligent 
search, that these mines in which your husband in- 
vested, and which you thought were good for noth- 
ing, have been taken in hand by a new company un- 
der the same charter, and are yielding enormegsly. 
1 have taken all the necessary steps to secure your 
claim, anil have the happiness of saying that [, have 
met with success.” 

*Youare very kind,” she just articulated. 
it is entirely unexpected—’’ Then she put her hand 
to her forehead. The room was whirling round, he 
saw that she was deathly white and weak to falling. 
**T must go,” she said. 

* But not alone,” he responded, pale with anxiety, 
** you must allow me to help you.” 

** No, no!” she cried, detaining him. “ I can wait 

upon myself very well. There is—is not the least 
occasion for alarm, believe me. I[t is a sudden at- 
tack, and will pass away.” 
‘© O God! I could not have borne it much longer,” 
she moaned, as she fell upon her bed, in almost the 
abandonment of despair, when she had reached her 
chamber. 

For hours she laid there—passive, he]pless. Norah 
came up anxiously, to see if she could render her 
any service, if she would have tea brought up, and 
retired in dismay, confident that her mother was se- 
tiovsly ill. 

The clock struck the hour of midnight before’ the 
unhappy woman roused herself. Then with a ghast- 
ly face she made preparations to spend the remain- 
der of the time till morning in work. D:awing her 
writing materials towards her, she commenced writ- 
ing hurriedly, almost without pause, filling pago af- 
ter page with close Jines. Daylight found her thus 
occupied. Her letters were folded, one addressed to 
Keene Rushton, from which I copy the following 
sentence: 

“If it be any consolation to you to know that you 
have made a human heart as happy fora time as the 
angels must be, accept it from one so utterly un- 
worthy as niyself, for I can truly say I never knew 
happiness till I knew you, and the recollection of 
the joy you have given me can but intensify my 
mnisery.” 

Another letter w was directed to Norah, one to Cousin 
Tom, and one to Allyn Monteith, to be sent to its 
destination some time in the future, ‘after I have 
conquered myself,’ she said, with bitterness. Hag- 
gard and weary enough she looked, when her sad 
work was accomplished, but if there was the mar- 
tyr’s pain underneath that resolute front, there was 
also something of the martyr’s glory. 

Is it not true ‘‘ Greater is he that conquereth him- 
self than he who taketh a kingdom?” And she 
had won a victory that bad coet her very dear. 

She took her keys, laid out all the dresses and gar- 


“tT 


of Norah. Then, when the cay had dragged its 
kept her recom as one smitten with illness, she arose 
trom the silent, sad stupor in which she had seemed 
plunged all day, and prepared to leave the house. 
**J must not see them—I have learned tolove them 
too well, even Aunt Marget. O! what will they 


her a bitter future? God knows,” she added, a mo- 
ment after. ‘I wil! drink the cup to the dregs, and 
Lis mercy may put some drops of sweetness in it, 
even for me.” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
VICTORY AT LAST. 

Mrs. DAVENPORT had finished her day’s work, 
the dishes were cleared, Dick had gone out for the 
evening, her busband was busy at the rooms of the 
association that had elected him its head, and Don 
had left that morning for New York. 

_ And now that sinkirg feeling that had begun to 





ments she had put away, and left them in the charge ' 


slow length along till the twilight hour, she having | 


think of me? And Norah! amI not preparing for | 


“You may as well bring your sewing in here, if 
nobody comes,” said her mistress. 
“ Yes ma’am,’? was the reply. 
turned. . 

‘* There’s a lady in the parlor to see ye, ma’am.” 

** Do you know who it is?” inquired her mistress. 
** I was to say a lady, ma’am.”’ returned the girl, 
confused. ‘“ I think she’ll not wish to bave me tell 
who.” 

Mrs. Davenport respected the girl’s silence, drew 
off her tidy apron, and went softly . 
Surely she knew that bowed fi —and yet she 
had never seen before the anguish that can be put 
into posture, 

“Am I right? Js this Mrs. Bryson? My dear 
madam, are you in trouble? Has anything hap- 
pened?” 

The one light, dimly burning, revealed something 
of the dumb agony in her face. 

*“O! Lam in deep, deadly trouble. And even you 
may turn against me.” She hid her face in her 
hands, 

“* My dear madam—you that have loved and cher- 
ished my blessed child, now in heaven—my dear Mrs. 
Bryson? Don’t sob 80, pray let me comfort you, 
come to me as if I were your mother.” 

‘* Mother!” cried the woman, wildly, falling ‘upon 
her knees, face and hands uplifted, ‘look at me, 
hear me but once, and then cast me off, if you will. 
lam your child! You are my mother! For as God 
lives, 1 am your child, she who left you—little Deely. 
Iam, Lam, mother, as God lives!” 

Agbast, still and white as a statue, gazing at her 


Presently she re- 


apart. 


ebild.’”’ 


faint—I—” 


wildered woman. 
matic spirits in the atmosphere, Mrs. Davenport 
above her. 


now. O mother, I have sinned, I have sinned! 
you forgive me?” 


done? Why was there need of this?” 
“There was no need, mother. 


you can never know, never! 


tell the truth, but I was so weak! so weak! Omoth 


sive quiet. 


ting the fact of her death. 


continued to write as before. You see I was lef 


alone, tor presently the little child died, 
troubles, though I think he expected to conque 
them. 


interest in life seemed to be gone. 
lean on me for comfort, but it was not to be though 


so different! 


England, 


dishonest ; 


' aud while there the fever broke out. 


I feared it, I hated it. 


son treated me like a sister. 
bankrupt, 1 knew that a fortune had come to bi 
first wife. 
** don’t make me tell what I went through. 
tempted, I fell, I fell!” 


all her mother could say, weeping. 





come over her at times, when she felt her loneliness, 
attacked her. She gazed towards the empty couch | 
with a yearning in her eyes not to be expressed in | 
' language. 

** It is so quiet here,” she sighed, ‘I must call in 
| Mandy. 1 eantiot bear it, I am getting childish, I 


believe.” 


| The bell rang. Mandy came through the sitting- , 


room to ans wer it. 
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‘Yes, I am repentant. O, I do repent! 
‘ knew what I have put away, mother. I needed neve 
; have confessed. The only man who would ever hav 


met me, to confront me with my guilt, the man who | 


with horrified glances, the widow stood, pale lips 


** You—are—why, am I dreaming? You are Mrs. 
Bryson. Some trouble has turned your brain, poor 


** Yes, yes, mother, I am Mrs, Bryson, but believe 
me, I am none the less Deely,.the girl that left you 
sixteen years ago. O mother, mother! I am dizzy, 


Another moment and she had lost all conscious- 
ness, and laid like one dead in the arms of the be- 
Nearly an hour passed, when she 
found herself lying on the couch, the perfume of aro- 


very pale, but smiling at her recovery, standing 


O! where am |? Mother, mother! I remember 
Can 


‘*‘ My poor darling!” and the arms of the mother 
folded her softly, “I can’t understand—only there 
have been both wrong and sorrow. But whatever 
has happened, I freely forgive you, and my heart | 
leaps towards you as 1 never thought it would leap 
again. O! my poor, stricken child, what have you 


I am strong enough 
now, let me tell you, briefly. O! how Ihavesuffered 
By the bedside of that 
dying child, I thought my heart would break; in 
your presence, my conscience almost impelled me to 


er, take my hand, it gives me strength! The true, 
or first, Mrs. Bryson, died more thana year ago. I 
bad been in the habit of writing her letters for her, 
as the climate made her inclined to perfect and pas- 
Her husband, who never wrote letters, 
evon to his own family, trusted to my communica- 
I think the strange im- 
pulse had then taken possession of me. I did not do 
it, but with a vague expectation of self-interest, I : 


and Mr. 
Bryson was just then on the point of his worst | 


His affairs were very much involved, and his 
He appeared to 


of that I could remain with him, even as a friend. 
If the child had lived, 1 think all would have been 
I was on the eve of returning home, 
| when, quite unexpectedly to me, he offered marriage. 
I accepted him, and the ceremony was very quietly 
performed—nobody knew about it save a clergyman 
visiting us, who was on the point of embarking to 


Mr. Bryson had reasons of his own for wishing to 
leave the country. His partner had proved to be 
IT suspect that his creditors were numer- 
| ous and pressing. We travelled into the interior, | 
Mr. Bryson 
was one of the firat victims, and it was in that time 
of trial, to which I shudder to look back, that this 
frightful plan of deception took shape in my mind. 
I retained an impression, a remembrance of poverty. 
I had all my life been a de- 
pendent, yet accustomed to luxuries, for Mrs. Bry- 
My husband was a 


Mother!’’ she cried, in a tone of anguish, 
I was 


If you 


have enjoyed the fruiis of a fortune that has but 
lately come to me, but I renounced all, everything. 





My only grief was that you might renounce me. 
I will go away and live unknown to all but you. I 
cannot face my dear, good, honorable father, I know 
he would spurn me for my falseness. But O, if 
he knew bow bitterly I have repented! if he knew 
how I love him, how I dread the touch of his guilt- 
less band! if he knew bow I suffer—” 

** He does know,” said a deep voice. 

A stifled cry, and the miserable woman buried ber 
head in the pillow. Riohard Davenport had come 
in unobserved, and had heard the whole of her con- 
fession. 

“ O Dick, she is our child! let that plead for her. 
Don’t send her away, Dick.” 

** Send my own flesh and blood away? You must 
be crazy!”’ thundered Dick Davenport. “If onesin- 
ner can’t pardon another,” he added, in a voice brok- 
en with emotion, ‘‘ then God help the world for whom 
Christ died.” 

“© father!” the woman sobbed, weeping bitterly, 
*T did not deserve this; you too, forgive me.” 

** We’ll talk about it to-morrow,” he said, huskily, 
walking back and forth, as was his way when excited. 
“Tt is not al/ dark, then,” she murmu 

‘‘ You have a proof of this marriage?” he said, stop- 
ping suddenly. 

“A certificate.” 

Saved, then, from public dishonor. Itis Mrs. 
Bryson who returned; my honest name shall not 
suffer, if I can help it,’ he added, with a little bitter- 
ness. “‘ Come, come,” he said a moment after, ‘‘ we 
mustn’t quarrel with the way God sends his bless- 
ings. Mother, we’ve found a child to lighten our 
home once more. We—we must kill the fatted calf,” 
he added, his voice breaking again, and then he left 
the room, hurriedly. 

I cannot picture the consternation of Norah, of 
Aunt Marget, who for once was stricken dumb, the 
honest indignation of Cousin Tom, the heartfelt an- 
guish of Keene Rushton, 

‘*There’s no use of blurting it about,” said Tom. 

‘* She’s Mrs. Bryson, fortunately, and no one need 
be the wiser. Remember she might have gone on— 
give her credit for some good. It can all bemanaged 
, | within ourselves. Poor thing! after all, I liked her.” 

‘‘And I like her yet!”’ cried Norah, in the midst of 
her tears. ‘I know she has suffered, I have marked 
her anguish, and her letter to me seems written out 
of the depths of a broken beart. Besides—’’ the 
blood rushed to her brow—she stammered. 

‘Speak it out, darling,” said Cousin Tom, his 
smile almost mournful. ‘ Besides, she is Don’s sis- 
| ter. Yes, I forgot that. We must all forgive her, 
and keep friends, by Jove!” 

“YT wonder what Mr. Rushton will say?” mur- 
mured Norah. 

‘* There I’m at sea,” Tom responded, with a slow 
shake of the head. ‘Keene Rusbton has tremen- 


duped—no, no, no, be’ll never get over it—if I read 
bim right, his pride is greater than his love. But 
Nonny, we must buy off Aunt Marget, some way, 
- | you know. You can do it now, you’re mistress,” 

“O Cousin Tom, I seem alone in the world,” 
quivered Norah. 

* But you’re not, by a long shot!” blustered Tom. 
** By Jove! I wish you’d get married, or by-and-by 
I shall be at some confounded nonsense. There, nev- 
er wind me, pet.” And he turned away to hide the 
emotion he could not repress. 

‘There was a long period of saspense at the house 
of the Davenports. Deely, the new found daughter, 
t | was taken ill, and for weeks no one looked for her 
recovery. 

On the days succeeding the hope of her returning 
r | convalescence, she saw, sitting by her bedside, a 
' sweet face, that inspired her with love and gratitude 
—the face of Norah Bryson. And when Norah knew 
t | that she was recognized, she bent over and pressed 
the kiss of reconciliation on the pale forehead. 

‘There is something yet to live for,” murmured 
the invalid. 

‘*There now, don’t go to exciting yourself, child!’ 
cried the irrepressible Aunt Marget, who had been 
hidden by the curtains. ‘‘ We’ve forgiven, and I 
aint sure that we shall forget, and it’s all right be- 
tween us. To be sure, we're all miserable sinners— 
not to say that some of us aint a little worse than 
others—but the Lord don’t look at shades and dis- 
tinctions, I suppose. There, there! it’s all right, it’s 
all right!” 

* Consoling, though crade,” whispered Norah, with 
@ reassuring smile. 

** How shall I ever repay this kindness?” sobbed 
the poor woman, quite overcome. 

**]’ll tell you,” said Norah, brightly; “‘as soon as 
; you get well enough, give me a hug and a kiss, just 
| as if you really were my mother; you don’t know 
how [I long for it.” 

, As for Mrs. Davenport, her youth was renewed. 
She had forgotten everything but that her first-born 
was spared to her. - 

The matter created but little stir. It was thought 











«My poor child, my poor, repentant child!’ was | that it had been known at the outset, but there were 


reasons for keeping it secret. As for the denouement 
| —Mre. Bryson, visiting at her father’s was taken ill, 
r , and in some way the secret leaked out. That was 
e | what the world said. 
Keene Rushton held off longer than the rest, but 


! had charge of my education there, and who loved | his love was stronger than bis pride. An accidental 
| me hopelessly, bound himself never to expose my meeting accomplished more than labored explana- 


| frand. 1 do it of my ownaccount, mother. I migh 


have passed to the end as the original Mrs. Bryson. 
| 1 might have married the only man I ever loved, his. As it was, not till Norah had been married a 


t tions. It was he who was the pleader now, for 


| Deely resolutely refused to unite her destiny with 


dous notions of honor, and the idea that he hasbeen | 
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TRG FLAG OF OUR UNION. 











year to Don Davenport, did his sister consent to 
marry ber determined suitor. 

Tom is still a bachelor, and still keeps his den. 
Tricksy has secretly vowed to devote her life to him, 
but it is doubtful if she remains many years in that 
frame of mind. 

In Aberdeen, after months of watching, 
reached Allyn Monteith. 
brightened. 

“Thank God!” he said, “I knew her better than 
she knew herself. If I have been an instrument in 
Thy hands, my Lord, for the saving of one human 
soul, I humbly thank thee.”’ 


a letter 
He read it, and his fate 


+ > 


LOST AND FOUND IN THE SNOW. 


Hien up, below the summit of the Brocken, chief 
of the Harz mountains, is a flat moorland, the Brock- 
enfeld, wild, dreary, far from men. The nearest 
town belongs to the miners of Andreasberg, three 
hours distant, and the weather is not often friendly 
to much intercourse. The air of the Brockenfeld is 
nearly always cold, the trees are stunted and over- 
grown witha long gray lichen, which apparentiy 
protects thgm from the wintry blast, and looks like 
the beard of an old man. No flowery fields are here; 
no corn, not even potatces, will thrive in this dreary 
home of cold weather, starved and deformed trees, 
long damp moss, reeds and sedges. 

Only a rare wanderer passes this way, or an emi- 
grant trading in canary-birds, which are largely bred 
among the miners, and brought down to Harzburg, 
thence to be despatched over Europe in the tiny 
wicker cages we often see them sold in. Or per- 
chance in the height of summer visitors from Harz- 
burg, who are using the saline baths there, or con- 
sumptive patients from the fir-needle cure of An- 
dreasberg, will drive to the Brockenfeld to see the 
famous Rebberger Graben. Such visitors put up 
and dine at the torester’s house, the only habitation 
in the district. 

It was occupied some years ago by Paul Smitt, 
whose post was a tolerably lucrative one, the Han- 
overian government having made some amends in 
payment for the lone position. But even the good 
pay tempted few to accept the situation. 

When it was cffered to Paul he accepted it eagerly. 
It was the very spot for him. He was a tall, sturdy, 
fine- looking man, his handsome face bronzed with 
long exposure to the wiud and weather; only when 
he lifted his sugar-loaf shaped green huntsman’s 
hat was there a bit of fair skin visible along the top 
ot his forehead. His quiet blue eyes lay deep in his 
head, shaded by sumewhat overhanging brows which 
gave a stern appearance to his face. He had always 
been grave; as a boy he had not mixed in the sports 
of his companions, but kept aloof from them tostudy 
his forester craft. He loved his profeesion for its own 
sake, but there had been a time when he had loved 
i¢aleo for the sake of another, hoping by steady 
work sooner to bring about the doubling of his hap- 
piness. He had served his apprenticeship under a 
lowland fvurester, who encouraged and loved the 
studious youth, and did not see with any dissatisfac- 
tion that he worked harder after the forester’s pretty 
daughter, Beatrice, came from her city boarding- 
school. Old Emil Bergen was glad to think that a 
young man he liked se much might become his son- 
in-law, and relieve him of all further care for his one 
motherless child. He therefore brought the young 
yeople as much together as he could, and once when 
a ticklish matter had to be reported down in the 
town, instead of going himeelt, he sent Paul, thas 
putting him in the way for promotion. 

It was then, before he left for the town, that Paul 
spoke his mind to Beatrice. He had been working 
in the wood all the afternoon looking after the wel- 
fare of a young spruce nursery, when she passed him 
with a bunch of wood camelias in her hand. 

*O Paul,” she said, seeing him, ‘look how many 
of these I have found. They are my favorite flowers, 
I love their simplicity; they thrive in out-of-the-way 
places; they are not ambitious,” she added, with a 
smile. ‘* Not like you, Paul.” 

* Do you dislike my ambition?” 

“Ono, but you sit evening after evening over your 
books, studying bow to improve your position in the 
world, and [ think you might have given us more of 
your company.” 

“And tor whom do you think I work so hard?’’ he 
asked, looking straight into her faces. 

* How sheuld I know?” shesaid, 
she blushed and looked down. 

**Do you care to know?” he resumed, and as he 
spoke he advanced a step nearer her and took the 








saucily, though 


hand that bung listlees by her side; the other held the | 


flowers in which she was now burying her blushing 
face. She knew what was coming; she dreaded it, 


she longed for it, she seemed rooted to the apot as by | 


some magic spell. She neither spoke nor stirred. 
** Beatrice, I love you. 


ease as she had been used to do at home. 


offer her a less comfortable one. 
now, or it would not have been till I had house and 
range to call my own that I would have stept to you 
and said, Beatrice, I love you. Will you be my wite? 


But as it is, it is; and if you can give me only a hope, | 


Beatrice—” 





** Say one word tome, , Beatrice, ”” he pleaded; *‘ one 
word.” 

“I Jove you, Paul,” she stammered. And then 
hastily broke away trom him, and ran into the house. 

A week after this the young man left for the town, 
where he stayed three months, and at the end of that 
time, was appointed to a station twelve miles distant 
from his love. Though it divided them, it made him 
glad, for would it not soon bring them together? It 
was not an advancement he could marry on, but it 
was the interm te step to such promotion, and he 
was pleased to h®Ve got so far. Before departing for 
his new home, he went once more to say farewell to 
his old one, and to take away his few possessions. 
All was as he had left it, except Beatrice, and she 
seemed changed, how he could hardly say. 

There was a shyness and distance about her man- 
ner that pained him; she bad more the behaviour of 
a lady than those simple girlish ways he bad delight- 
ed in before. When he dropped some hint of this to 
her father he pooh-poobed it. ‘‘Why, Paul,’ he 
said, ‘‘ the maid must change into the woman, and 
thought of approaching matrimony sobers every girl. 
These are cobwebs of the brain, boy, shake them off, 
they are not worthy of you.”’ 

Pau! left the old Forsthaus with an anxious heart. 
But youth is so trustfal and love so desirous to be- 
lieve what it hopes, that the cheerful, friendly let- 
ters he received fortnightly from kind old Emil Ber- 
gen, full of news and messages from Beatrice, dis- 
pelled his doubts and fears. The young man worked 
on a8 steadily as ever. 

But one August morning he received two letters. 
One was written in the stiff handwriting of his old 
master, the other sealed with the huge government- 
alseal. He bastily broke the latter, for he thought 
it might directly concern the attainment of his aim 
in life; nor was he mistaken. The writing offered to 
Paul Smitt, Forster, the Forsterei of Oderbruck on 
the Brockenfeld, with a good income and certain 
privileges in consideration of its lonely position. 

Can I take Beatrice there? was his first thought. 
Will it be right thus to bury her alive. For himself 
he had no thought; wherever she was there was life 
enough for him. 

While thus considering, he opened the other letter. 
His eyes flew over the pages, and as he read his face 
grew hard and sad. When he had come to the end 
he crunched the letter wildly in his band, threw it 
far from him, and tottering into a,chair burst into 
tears, 

The letter that had changed the whole current of 
Paul’s being ran thus: 


“My WELL LOVED PAUL,—How shall I find 
words in which to clothe my grief—our grief—for it 
is yours as wellas mine, my boy? Beatrice is ours 
no longer; yesterday she left her father’s home to 
follow the young Squire of V——. All I can learn is 
that the gentleman has met her much lately in the 
wood, that they went away together, and were last 
seen near G——. I shall not attempt to follow her, 
to try and bring her back. Sbecan be my daughter 
no longer. To deceive her doting old father aud af- 
fianced husband; no, Paul, to forgive her, is more 
than I can do. But you, my boy, you must remain 
my son, assuch I have always loved you. Come to 
me as soon as you can leave; my eyes long to behold 
you, my ears to hear your voice. We will grieve to- 
gether for our darling. Come to your affectionate 
fosterfather, EMIL BERGEN.” 


Paul accepted the governmental coffer. What 


place could be too lonely tor him now? What place | 


lonely enongh wherein to bury himself and his grief? | 
There was a quiet meeting of the two men struck by 
the same blow, the elder brought by it nearer to the 
grave, the younger having formed through it a grave 
for the full pride of life and youth. There was not 
much more for Paul to hear. The father knew little 
of his daughter, and had not sought to learn more. 

* Paul, should she ever fall in your way, deal kind- 
ly to her, for her father’s sake if you can no longer 
do so for hherown. Will you, Paul?” 

“T will,” he replied, firmly. ‘And now farewell, 
my good father; may we soon meet again, happy we 
can never be, but perchance we may become more 
resigned.” 

“Amen,” said the old man, but he shook his head 
doubdtfully. 

From that day forth Paul Smitt of Oderbruck had 
lived in the lonely Forsthaus, and since that day 
there had passed ten long weary uneventful years. 
He did hia work conscientiously and well, was re- 
spected and feared by his servants and dependants, 
but during all those years no one had come any near- 
er to the lonely man. If any one were ill or in trou- 


ble, he was kind and sympathetic, inexhaustible in | 


charity and well-doing, but all thanks, all expression 
of feeling he would ward off sternly. One day sped 
with him like another. 


at one he dined as frugally, at eight he took his sup- 
per, read for his instruction or amusement until ten, 
then went to bed. 

Paul’s grief had not diminished by his brooding on 
it as the years rolled on. Before he had been three 


| weeks at his new home old Emil Bergen died, and 
, Paul was left without a friend in the world. The 


only people with whom he might have visited were 
tbe keepers of the hotel on the top of the Brocken, 


She did not answer hinrone tiny word. Her head} road. But he never sought their society; besides, in 


was only buried deeper in the flowers, but she did | summer they were too busy with constant visitors, | young squire of V 








At six he would take his | 
| frugal breakfast of beer, soup and coarse black bread, 
I wished to work to make, 
@ position for myself in which my wite could live at | 
I did not | 
feel it honorable to take a girl froma good home to | 
You led me on just | 





and beat against the firm-built house as though it 
would level it at one gust, and when the wind ceased, 
the snow began steadily to fall, and falling still for 
eight whole days, lay so high upon the ground that 
the only way out of the house was by its roof. This 
was not unusual, and when the snow had hardened 
over, the inmates turned out by the roof as though it 
were a most nd@Ynral thing. After a few days it 
snowed again, and one night Paul was roused from 
sleep by hearing some commotion in the house. 

“ What is it?” he called out; “what is the mat- 
ter?” 

“ Travellers lost in the snow, sir; we are bringing 
them in.” 


| 
* Right,” he replied, “I shall be down directly.” 


And in a few moments he was standing among his 
men in the long dark passage, where by the dim light 
of acandle, @ woman’s body was being borne into 
the house, followed by a man carrying a child. The 
boy was living, there was no doubt of that, but the 
woman’s fate was doubtful. When he saw that it 
was a woman, Pau! approached no nearer. 

‘* Prepare & warm bedroom at once,” he command- 
ed. ‘‘ Hand her over to the female servants, and let 
me know if she be alive or dead. For‘all restoratives 
come tome. You, my brave fellows,” he said, ad- 
dressing the rescuers, “come in here and drink 
something hot.” 

This invitation they were not slow to obey, and 
while drinking, they told how they had been belated 
at igpir work, how they had heard something moan- 
ing at their feet, and how they had found this couple 
half buried in the snow. Presently a woman servant 
camein and reported that the mother was alive but 
very ill, and Paul ordered that if it were possible, 
some one should go over to Andreasberg next day to 
fetch the doctor. Meanwhile they should take the 
usual precautions for her and the child; for the care 
of people rescued from the snow was not a new ex- 
perience at OJerbruck. Had the unfortunate wan- 
derer been a man, Paul would have been the first at 
his bedside; but a woman, such a case had not oc- 
curred before, and heavoided women. 

Four weeks this woman lay in his house half dead. 
Daily he inquired after her, allowed his two maids to 
devote themeelves entirely to her and the child, but 
in no other way allowed this incident to interfere 
with his life. The child, which had once run in his 
way anc stood in mute admiration of the man in 
grey and green, he sternly ordered to be kept out of 
his sight. ‘‘ Feed and keep the boy well, let him 
have all he needs, but do not let himrun in my 
path,” hesaid. And it never happened again. 

After months of illness, weeks of convalescence, 
the sick woman was restored to health, and with her 
complete restoration spring also had. set in. But 
though warned and dissuaded by ail the servants, 
she could not be induced to leave the house without 
seeing its master, and thanking him in person for his 
kindness. 

So one evening in the twilight, when she had 
heard his firm heavy tread along the gravel, and 
heard him clore the outer door behind him, and when 
he was about to enter his parlor, she ran down from 
her room and encountered him in the dark pas- 
sage. 

“ Who is it?” he asked; he seeing still less than 
she, for he had come from out of the ligit. 

The woman whom you have sheltered for so long, 
sir. May I not speak a few words to you?” she 
asked, for he seemed inclined to enter the room and 
, leave her standing without. 

“ What is it? Do you want to know your way? 
My men can tell you. Or money? you shall have 
some.” 

‘* Neither,” she said, taken aback by the hardness 
of his address. “I want to thank you.” As she 
spoke, she followed him into the room. 

He stood with his back to the window and disem- 
barrassed himself of his gun; she was opposite to 
him and the failing light fell full upon her face.. 

‘* 1 do not love thanks. I have done no more than 
common humanity demanded.’”? He looked up at 
her with a mien that said, you can go now. But 
when he saw her, he was spellbound; a wild glare 


| came into his eyes, and he seized her fiercely by the 


hand. 
** Beatrice, is it you?”’ 
It was her turn to be amazed; she had not seen 


_ him clearly before; now he had turned more to the 
| light. 


**My God!’ she stammered. ‘O no, it cannot be 


| Paul Smitt!” 


“It is,” he said, dropping her hand. The wild 
glare faded, the face had regained its hardness. “I 
am glad,” he went on, stiffly, ‘‘that chance has 
thrown you in my way. I can now deliver the mes- 


, Sage your dead father gave me for you.” 


‘*My father dead!’’ she screamed. ‘O Heaven, 
this also!’ She fell down fainting at his feet. 

Coolly and with seeming unconcern Paul rang for 
a servant, and told him to remove the fainting wo- 
man, said that if she should ask for a message from 
him, they should give her a letter he would present- 
ly write, ordered that she should be sped on her way 
with every comfort, but commanded sternly that she 
might be brought no more into his présence. 

Her father dead, the father to whom she was now 
about to go, to fall down at his feet and entreat his 


' forgiveness, to pray him to grant a home, if not to 
| to whom it was a two hours’ walk over arough, stony | herself, at least to her child. 


Led away by childish 
vanity, Beatrice had trusted the promises of the 








a true document. 


Afterward she had been basely 
deserted by her husband. When he left her she had 
settled down quietly and soberly in busy little An- 
dreasberg, where neither her name nor her story was 
known. There she had lived, respected and beloved, 
working her way steadily, keeping herself and ed- 
ucating her child, and even her own keen shame was 
beginning to deaden somewhat in feeling from its 


having no nourishment from without. Till one day, 
as she was walking through the market-place to 
take some work. home, she met the man who had 
played her false. He was arm in arm with another 
gentleman,smoking and laughing. She flew towards 
him, stammering she knew not what. He turned 
upon her fiercely, and muttered, ‘‘ You shall suffer 
for this, woman!” Then with some light laughing 
remark to his companion, of which she could only 
distinguish, ‘‘ Some mistaken resemblance—must be 
mad!’ they passed along. 

From that day, Andreasberg was no refuge for her. 
Her story, mutilated and aggravated, was in every 
one’s month, and one day, goaded to despair and 
frenzy, she determined to run from the town and 
seek her father’s house once more. Atleast he could 
not be harder than the world. “An angry visit from 
the squire, whom she had crossed effectually in a 
plan of marriage, caused her to pack her few val- 
uables about herself, take her child, and fly from him 
into the dark cold night with the snow lying thickly 
on the ground. She had gone on and on in a condi- 
tion of half dream, with only sense enough to cover 
her boy from the cold; she felt how the chill air was 
benumbing her, how the snow clogged her footsteps, 
and at last knew nothing more till she found herself 
at the forester’s house. From the wrath of the de- 
ceiver to the wrath of the deceived. 

Beatrice threw herself on the floor in an agony of 
grief. As she lay thus, the servant Anna came in. 

** Madam,” she said, * your child is not well. Will 
you come to him?” ° 

In an instant all her senses returned, and she fol- 
Jowed to the adjoining room. The boy lay in his lit- 

tle bed, his face red with fever, moaning as though 
in pain, and when he eaw his mother, it was but a 
very weak smile that played round his face. 

‘My child, my child!” cried Beatrice, falling on 
her knees beside the cot; ‘‘ you must not be ill now, 
not just now, we cannot stay here, we must go. Do 
you think that it is serious, Anna?” 

** 1’m afraid he’s sickening for some child’s illness, 
ma’am,” was the reply; “at any rate you cannot 
move him ag he is, you must wait and see what it 
tarns to.” 

**But I can stay in this house no longer,” she 
cried, “‘ I must, I must go.” 

“The Herr Forster would never turn you out while 
he could.offer you a roof. You do not know him, 
madam; you do not know how good he is. I will go 
to him and tell him the child is ill, and he will, I am 
sure, press you to remain.” And before Beatrice could 
prevent her the girl was gone. 

While Beatrice was fighting with herself, holding 
her child in her arms meanwhile, the door opened 
and a firm step passed along the floor. She did not 
need to raise her head. She knew who stood there. 

‘‘ Beatrice,” he said, and his voice was softer than 
it had been that morning. “ Beatrice, you must 
stay here; you must not imperil your child’s life. I 
shall not come into your way more than before; had 
you not sought me, you would never have known un- 
der whose roof you had been all this while; nor 
should I have known,” he went on, his voice failing 
him somewhat, ‘“‘ whom I had sheltered.” 

For some seconds there was silence in the room, 
then, ‘‘Have you any belongings?” he suddenly 
asked, “‘ who will be anxious at your long absence? 
I will send a measenger if you will tell me where and 
to whom.”’ 

It had‘cost him much to ask this question. 

“* None.” 

He felt strangely relieved by the answer; why, he 
he did not know. “Are you a widow?” 

“I was never a wife.” 

He said no more, but stood for some time silently 
before her. His usually firm-set mouth worked om- 
inously, and some tempest was brewing in his inner 
man; but he beat it down, and said, after some time 
of silence: ‘‘See that the child wants no comforts, 
the doctor will, I hope, be here to-morrow ; it is diffi- 
cult to get one to come, we are so out cf the world. 
I wish the boy a good recovery. Farewell!” He 
turned to leave the room. 

“Paul!” she cried, “ Paul!” and she stretched 
forth her hands imploringly after him. She under- 
stood that he meant this to be a farewell forever; he 
did not wish to see her again; and yet ske felt 
through it all that he loved her still. She could not 
bear to see him depart thus. 

** Hush!” he said, turning round, with bis hand 
upon the lock of the door, “you will excite your 
child; with that he opened it and vanisbed. 

A fearful time followed this! The child lay for 
weeks ill of the scarlet fever, combating between 
life and death. Beatrice never left his bedside; 
neither she nor the doctor dared venture a hope for 
his recovery. 

As for Paul, he went about his daily work steadily 
and sternly as usual, but there was a greater | 
thoughtfalness about his mouth, and a deeper sad- 
ness about his eye, and his people dared approach 





him less than ever. For inwardly a fierce battle was 
; raging. He loved Beatrice still, blindly, devotedly ; 


that he would make her a | the sight of her had roused him from his life in death. 


not resist bim either when he drew her closer to him, | and in the winter they were cither totally snowed | | lady, elevate her to his own rank. She had firmly ; He had learmed that she was free, could still be his, 


when he held her in his strong embrace, and pressed 


a kiss on her bowed head. 


" 


up, or left the place altogether. 
Ove winter night, the wind howled and moaned, 


believed until some few years since that he had mar- 
‘ried her, that the paper he had given her to sign was 


and yet he hesitated. All would he forgive and for- 
get, but could he forget the child daily under his 
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eyes? Perhaps he might die in this fever; and that 
was his one hope and wild desire, that the child 
might die. He inquired constantly as to its welfare, 
and if he heard it was worse, a fierce pleasure would 
shoot through his heart. 

At length, one day, when he was returning from 
his work, he met Beatrice in the little wood behind 
the house. Her face had become thin and drawn 
with care, her eyes were sunk and red with weeping, 
her whole aspect piteous. The nurse had sent her 
into the air, declaring that if she did not go out, she 
too, would be ill, and then what would become of the 
boy. She moved along the walks like a sad spirit, 
and when she saw the tall figure approaching from 
the opposite side, she started and turned paler. 

‘* How is the boy?” asked Paul, coming up to ber. 
** He is dying, I fear; and O, I cannot bear to lose 
him!” She wrung her hands in her agony of distress. 

When Paul saw ber grief, he felt ashamed of his 
wicked hope. Was that true love, he asked himself, 
to wish a grief thus intense to her whom he adored 
above all else in the world? No, and it was not 
worthy of a true heart. 

Let me see him,” he said, suddenly. “I have 
had much experience of illness during my lonely 
life.” 

She led the way, and he followed. As they opened 
the door, the nurse motioned them to silence, her 
finger on her mouth. ‘“ He sleeps,” she whispered, 
‘we must not wake him. This is the crisis,’ she 
murmured, turning to the forester; “ either he will 
pass away in this slumber, or recover.” 

They softly approached the bedside. Beatrice 
kneeled down and buried her head in the clothes. 
She was praying. The nurse slipped softly out of the 
room. Paul stood at the foot of the cot, and looked 
on. The child’s little face, which Paul had last seen 
so bonnie and bright, was worn and thin; his breath 
was drawn so softly that at times it seemed to come 
no more; one small arm lay on the coverlet, its thin 
hand was clasped in its mother’s grasp. She re- 
mained on her knees immovable, he knew not how 
long; only by her deep-drawn sighs he could see how 
earnestly she was wrestling and imploring for the 
little life that lay there so passively. 

The blinding tears welled into his eyes, the first 
tears he had shed since he had learned her untruth 
towards *him. 

Thus the night passed ; he still standing, she kneel- 
ing. When the first cold streak of dawn fell into 
the room, the child awoke. 

“Mamma!” he said, feebly. 

Suddenly she arose. ‘ My child!” she exclaimed. 
“Saved! Thanks be to God!” 

“‘ Amen!” answered a deep voice at the foot of the 
bed. X 

She started. ‘ Paul, you here?” 

‘*T have been here all night, and my prayers have 
gone up to Heaven with yours for the recovery of 
your boy. May I say our boy?” 

She disengaged one hand from the child’s neck, 
and gave it to Paul. He took it, and pressed an ar- 
dent kiss on its attenuated fingers, and then be kiss- 
ed the child. 

‘* You must go now, dear Paul,” said Beatrice, soft- 
ly; ‘* we must not excite the boy.” 

4  ‘* May I not stay?” he pleaded, his tone gentle and 
the old tender look in his eyes. 

“Not now, Paul, not just now. We will meet 
soon.”” 

‘* Never to be parted again?” 

‘* Pray Heaven no!’”’ 





- 


Six years later, a lady and her companion visited 
the Brockenfeld and put up at Oderbruck. The lady 
was a sad, embittered woman, who neither loved nor 
was loved in this world. Walking in the forester’s 
little garden after dinner, she saw him sitting there, 
smoking a long pipe; by his side a bright woman who 
held a child upon her knee, with whom the father 
was playing, and which crowed merrily at him. A 
little beyond, a bigger boy was coachman to a small 
girl, harnessed as his horse. They were running in 
full gallop towards their parents, unaware of the 
presence of strangers. 

‘See, papa!” cries the elder of the two, ‘‘ Maggie 
and I have been for a long trot, and brought back 
mamma some of her own, own flowers.” They 
laid a small banch of wild camelias before their 
mother. 

At that time Paul Smitt perceived the ladies, and 
rising politgly, accosted them, saying he hoped they 
had been content with the very frugal hospitality it 
was in his power to offer them. 

“O quite,” said thelacy. ‘Is that your family, 
Herr Forster? You all look very happy; more happy 
than I have seen most people look in the town. How 
do you manage to exist up here? And to be happy?” 

“ One is happy wherever one’s beloved are,” he 
answered, fervently. 

The reply was unexpected, curiously solemn, and 
sounded strange to the squire’s wife. 


» 





A PoweErRFUL Son.—Themistocles, the famous 
Athenian, had a daughter who was courted by two 
citizens of unequal fortunes. But he preferred the 
worthy to the wealthy suitor, and gave this pointed 
reason, namely, “‘ that he had rather his daughter 
should have a man without money than money with- 
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We shali be pleased to receive communications from 
brethren in all parts of the world.) 





TEMPLAR MASONRY IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


The celebration of the semi-centennial anniversary 
of St. John’s Commandery, of Philadelphia, occurred 
in that city on Monday, June 14th, with an eclat 
worthy of the event, the peculiar ceremonies and 
beautiful regalia rendering it the most brilliant and 
interesting occasion that ever transpired in the Key- 
stone State. There were present fifty-nine Com- 
manderies, comprising in their number many of the 
most distinguished men of the country, drawn from 
the leading professions of life, thus giving the anni- 
versary an intellectual and moral dignity that made 
a deep impression on the community. Besides the 
several Commanderies, the Grand Encampment of 
the United States, and the Grand Commandery, 
Grand Chapter and Grand Lodge of the State took 
part in the parade, which was very imposing. 

The procession formed at an early hour in. the 
morning, and passing the Masonic Hall paid t a 
salute, proceeding to Horticultural Hall, also salut- 
ing the city authorities as they passed Independence 
Hall. The exercises at Horticultural Hall consisted 
of prayer by Rev. Sir Robert H. Pattison, D. D., P. 
E. C. of Philadelphia Commandery, an anthem com- 
posed by Sir Dennis F. Dealy, an address of welcome 
by R. W. G. M. of the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania, 
Sir Richard Vaux, to the visiting Knights, which 
was responded to by the M. G. M. of the Grand En- 
campment of the U.S., William Sewell Gardner, of 
Massachusetts, an ode by the Boston Masoni¢ Club, 
an oration by Sir William H. Allen, P. E. G. C. of 
the Grand Commandery of Pennsylvania, which was 
a graceful and el»quent exposition of the principles 
and purposes of the Order, chivalric and knightly, 
and was received with great enthusiasm, and a bene- 
diction by Rev. Sir John Chambers, of Kadosh Com- 
mandery, Philadelphia. In the evening the Knights 
met at the Academy of Music, where the lines were 
drawn up on the stage, and an address of welcome 
was extended to the Grand Encampment and the 
several commanderies in attendance, after which a 
ball was given of the most brilliant character. 

Most noticeable among the various bodies present 
‘was the Boston Encampment, numbering some two 
hundred and forty, accompanied by Hall’s Boston 
Band. They left on Saturday afternoon by the Bos- 
ton and Erie R. R., and reached Philadelphia on 
Sunday afternoon, where they were received by a 
committee of the St. John’s Commandery, and es- 
corted to the Continental Hotel, which they made 


Stephen’s Church. The Encampment was thus of- 
ficered: Eminent Commander, Sir Charles E. Powers; 
Generalissimo, Sir William Sayward; Captain Gen- 
eral, Sir Henry Endicott; Prelate, Rev. Sir John P. 
Robinson; Senior Warden, Sir Gideon Haynes; 
Junior Warden, Sir Samuel Mason; Treasurer, Sir 
William H. Thomes; Recorder, Sir Albert T. Whit- 
ing; Sword Bearer, Sir Thomas H. Leland; Standard 
Bearer, Sir A. K. Biers; Warder, Sir Z. H. Thomas, 
Jr.; Adjutant, Sir Samuel C. Lawrence. Captains, 
First, Sir Gideon Haynes; second, Sir George O. 
Carpenter; third, Sir John L. Stephenson, fourth, 
Sir James A. Fox; fifth, Sir Henry G. Fay; sixth, 
Sir J.S. Leland; seventh, Sir J. F. Lotts, and eighth, 
Sir Z. H. Thomas, Jr. 

Sir Jarvis D. Braman commanded the Red Cross 
Knights, and they were a great feature in the pro- 
cession. In Philadelphia, the papers, among other 
amusing blunders, stated that the Red Cross Knights 
were officers of the Grand Encampment, because they 
carried spears. 

Accompanying the Encampment was M. E. William 
W. Baker, Grand Commander of the Grand Encamp- 
ment of Massachusetts and Rhode Island. 

Every attention was paid our Sir Kuights during 
their stay. They were entertained, and all the 
chivalric hospitalities extended that went to make a 
most delightful season. The spirit of the E. C. Sir 
Charles E. Powers was infused in his command, and 
they never appeared to better advantage. As a re- 
turn fur the courtesies from the Sir Kuights of Phil- 
adelphia and the citizens, Hall’s Band serenaded 
his honor Mayor Fux, who gave them many atten- 
tions. 

A portion of the time, the Richmond Commandery 
were the guests of the Boston Knights; a very satis- 
factory fact. 

The Encampment left Philadelphia Wednesday, on 
their return, and reached Boston, via New London, 
on Thursday morning at 8 o’clock, where they were 
received by the De Molay Encampment, who turned 
out with full ranks, under command of Sir Knight 
J. M. Homer, ang escorted from the depot through 
several of the principal streets, to the Masonic Tem- 
ple, where a bountifal entertainment hal bsen pre- 
pared for them, receiving attentions from friends at 





had great influence over his mother, so one day 
Themistocles observed, “ this cbild is the greatest 
man in Greece, for the Athenians com the 
Greeks, I command the Athenians, his mother com- 
mands me, and he commands hia mother.” 





outaman.” It happened that ason of Themistocles | 


several points on their way. 


o’clock, where Mayor Shurtleff and other members 
of the Order were present to receive them. The en- 
tertainment was supplied by J. B. Smith, and was 





greatly enjoyed by the returned Paladins. 


their headqnarters. In the evening they attended St. * 


The procession reached the Temple at about 11 | quiring a deathless immortality.” 


‘Commander Homer, at the close of the repast, 

made a speech of welcome and congratulation, clos- 

ing with the sentiment: ‘‘ The Boston Encampment 

—Our Alma Mater—as she looks All over this juris- 

diction, she may say with a higher, truer pride than 

that of the Roman matron, ‘ These are my children.’ ” 

Most Eminent Commander Sir E. H. Powers re- 

sponded, giving an account of the great courtesy and 

attention which had been extended to them by the 

Philadelphians, and in a hamorous manner described 

the restraints under which the Knights had labored in 

conforming their habits to his rules during their ab- 

sence. He thanked the members of the De Molay 

Encampment for their greeting, and said that they 

returned weary but happy pilgrims. They had had the 

best of fare and the best of usage from the moment 
they left Boston till they returned. They were re- 

ceived by the Sir Knights of Philadelphia with open 

arms, and every attention was bestowed upon them 

which it was possible for one body of men to bestow 

upon another. The city authorities also gave them 

a hearty welcome. The mayor of the city invited 
them to his house, and gave them a grand reception, 
and there was no man who reminded him more of 
him than our own worthy mayor. (Three cheers for 
Mayor Shurtleff.) He had the same cordial greeting 
and the same clasp of the hand. Upon their depar- 
ture from Philadelphia he was the last to take leave 
of them. He extended his hearty congratulations to 
Mayor Shurtleff, and said there was no man whom 
he had a greater desire to see; and should he visit 
that city he would be taken into the bosom of the 
mayor’s family. He referred to the fact that they 
had met at Philadelphia the Richmond Encampment, 
and had received from them the promise that they 
would visit Boston in 1870. The Commander spoke 
at considerable length of the pleasures and festivities 
of the trip, and bis reminiscences of their experience 
created much laughter. 

Sir Knight Homer then introduced Grand Master 
Wm. S. Gardner, of the Knights Templar of the 
United States, in very complimentary terms, and 
proposed his health. He wus warmly received, and 
said the occasion was certainly a very fit ending of 
the proceedings at Philadelphia. He complimented 
the Boston Encampment for their fine appearance, 
and said that in their drill, their physique and their 
morale there was no body of men outside of Boston 
who could compare with them; and he deemed it one 
of the highest honors of his official career that, upon 
an occasion which has never been excelled for im- 
posing display, they were his body-guard. He com- 
pared the visit to Philadelphia with the pilgrimages 
of the ancient Templars, and said that they had gone 
there to recover Templarism from the evil influences 
which have been antagonistic to it in that State. 

The health of the venerable Sir Knight Winslow 
Lewis was then proposed. After the applause with 
which, the sentiment was received had subsided, Sir 
Kuight Lewis responded to the compliments paid to 
him as.one of the oldest living members of the Order, 
by saying that, whilo he was very grateful for the 
benedictions which had been bestowed upon his ripe 
age, he still felt himself to be one of the ‘ boys.” 
Although he had long ago arrived at the culmina- 
tion of Masonic honors, he had learned a great deal 
within the last few days; to which Commander 
Powers replied that he had taken the 101st degree. 
He said he felt greatly honored at the decoration 
which he had received, as it was the first ever issued 
by a Philadelphia Commandery. 

Sir Knight Shurtleff was then called for, and, as 
usual, made a very pleasant speech. He said the 
only really happy moments which he spent outside 
of his own family circle were spent in the enlarged 
circle of his brethren there. He had left ministers 
of state, governors and mayors of cities innumerable 
to take them by the hand and welcome them back 
to Boston. He was glad to see back again so many of 
the body-guard of the city authorities, and regretted 
that they were not here to aid him in greeting the 
man whom all delight to honor as the chief magistrate 
of the land. The mafor gave a facetious account of the 
alarm which he: had felt for the quiet and safety of 
the city during their absence, and gave an account 
of the remarkable order which prevailed. 

Speeches were also made by D. G. M. Charles A. 
Stott, of Lowell, in response to a sentiment, and 
Sir Knights Wysewan Marshall, C.C. Dame, M. P. 
Wilder, C. L. Woodbury and others, and the occa- 
sion was marked by the knightly courtesy and bilar- 
ity that distinguish those bodies in their convocations, 
closing with “Aald Lang Syne.” 

The visit of Boston to Pailadelphia will be remem- 
bered as is the visit of the De Molays to Richmond, 
and the result will be a firmer union between the 
different sections of the Order, brought together un- 
der the most genial auspices. i. 

Regarding the Commandery, the 50th anniversary 
of which had just been celebrated, a Philadelphia 
paper says: 

How far St. Juhn’s Commandery has been true to 
the trust reposed in it is shown by its records. A 
history of this single Commandery is the history of 
the Order in this State, and a historiographer in giv- 
ing a detailed statement of ite operations, dedicates 
his work to St. John’s Commandery No. 4, “* who 
maintained her fiduciary trust as the representative 
of the immortal dead and the present living, by pre- 
serving the recorda of the Grand Encampwmeuts of 
May 12, 1797, and February 15, 1814, and thereby ac- 
th this record 
of the past, and its hopes and promises fur the fa- 
ture, the Commandery has reason to be proud of the 
position it occupies to-day. Its objects are praise- 
















port submitted to the Grand Encampment of Penn- 
sylvania, in 1856, the committee thus sets forth the 
cardinal virtues, maxims, teachings and duties be- 
longing to the institution: 

‘* A Knight, by his obligation, is required never to 
violate his obligation—he must be faithful to his every 
engagement; but should a Knight prove faithless to 
his engagement and his obligation, the personal stig- 
ma remains indelibly fixed upon his character, and, in 
ancient times, ‘no after good conduct or valor could 
retrieve it. Fidelity was one of its chief virtues; 
next to this virtue was Justice, or a ‘settled deter- 
mination to prevent or redress injuries by whomso- 
ever perpetrated.” Upon these two virtues Templar 
Masonry may be said to be erected. Destroy them, 
and the beautifal structure which is erected thereon 
must fall and perish ; sustain and cultivate them, and 
we will find in our asylums no Sir Knight who will 
not be an honor to the institution, possessing that 
character which Templar Masonry confers, and ‘ with 
whose fame, fortune and honor we find our heart- 
strings entwined, and for whom, and four the widow 
and the orphan, and the holy institutions of a sacred 
religion, we may, if called upon, bare the biade, and 
do better than the deeds of chivalry—even those of 
Justice, Fortitude and Mercy.’ ” 

In conclusion, we must say that the committee of 
arrangements worked hard. They consisted of Sir 
Knights Charles E Powers, Grand Commander, 
William Sayward, Generalissimo, Henry Endicott, 
Captain General, Samuel C. Lawrence, Geo. O. Car- 
penter, Gideon Haynes, J. D. Braman, Thomas F, 
Temple, Z. H. Th , vr., Th S. Leland, Ly- 
man B. Meston, Samuel Mason, Jr.; John L. Stev- 
enson, D. W. Lawrence, Henry G. Fay, Enoch Paige, 
W. J. Smith, Albert T. Whiting, E. A. White, Geo. 
S. Jones, J. Botume, Jr., J. 8. Tilton, A. K. P. 
Welch and Sir Knight Geo, S. Eastman, who acted 
as secretary, and appeared to have an immense 
amount of business on his hands. 

To the chairman of the committee, Sir Knight 
Samuel C. Lawrence, the Encampment must be for- 
ever indebted. He acted as adjutant of the battal- 
ion, and being a good soldier and a gentleman, was 
able to maintain that discipline and gallant bearing 
which are so becoming to all Masonic bodies, but more. 
especially in Templar organizations. 

Sir Knights Geo. O. Carpenter, Albert T. Whiting 
and John L. Stevenson also exerted themselves for 
the benefit of the Encampment. They worked hard 
and did wonders in preventing confusion, for it must 
be remembered that they had three hundred men to 
look after, and move from point to point. Sir Knight 
J.D. Braman also appeared to work with a will in 
doing good. 

The Commander of the Boston Encampment, Sir 
Knight Charles E. Powers, by his courteous bearing, 
his fine personal appearance and cultivated manners, 
did much to produce a favorable impression on the 
minds of all with whom he came in contact. 

Iftnere had been time the kind invitation of Sir 
Koight William Sutton, of Salem, would have been 
accepted. He proposed to the Encampment to par- 
take of a collation at the St. Nicholas Hotel in New 
York on our return. His generous offer will not be 
forgotten. 

Long will the visit of the Templars to Philadelphia 
be remembered, and the ball at the Academy of Mu- 
sic will be thought of for years to come, as one of the 
most fairylike scenes that ever met the eye of man, 
If the members of St. John Commandery had been a 
little more free with introductions to their fair ladies 
nothiog additional-could have been desired. There 
was a great lack of courtesy in that respect, and we 
are sorry that we must record it, for we hoped that 
some of our bachelor Sir Kuights would find future 
mates in the handsome women who attended the 
Academy of Music that evening. 

But after all we had a glorious time, and all were 
satisfied. The only grumbling was occasioned by the 
distribution of rooms at the Continental Hotel, 
Philadelphia. 
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GRAND LODGE OF VERMONT. 


The annual session of the Grand Lodge of Vermont 
was largely attended, some 300 Masons being present, 
and a lively interest was taken in all the proceedings. 
The following is a list of the officers for the ensuing 
year: 

M. W. George M. Hall, Swanton, Grand Master. 

R. W. Benjamin H. Dewey, Burlington, Deputy 
Grand Master. 

R. W.S. G. Heaton, West Fairlee, Grand Senior 
Warden. 

R. W. Parke Davis, St. Albans, Grand Junior 
Warden. 

Rk. W. Charles W. Woodhouse, Burlington, Grand 
Treasurer. 

R. W. Henry Clark, Rutland, Grand Secretary. | 

W. Norman B. Loomis, North Bennington, Grand 
Senior Deacon. 

W. Darius J. Safford, Morristown, Grand Junior 
Deacon. " 

The appointment smade by the Grand Master were: 

Joseph K. Edgerton, Norwich, Grand Lecturer. 

Rev. Edwin Wheelock,Cambridge.Grand Ubaplain. 

Rev. J. R. Pitman, Swanton, As. G Chaplain. 

C. A. Miles, Brattleboro’, Grand Marshal. 

R 8. Southgate, Woodetock, Grand Pursuivant. 

Wm. Brivsmaid, Burlington, Daniel C. Barber, 
Grand Stewards, 

Uzal Pierson, South Burlington, Grand Tiler. 

A committee consisting of Bros.Jonas Wilder.of Ru- 
pert, Hon. L. B. Englesby, of Burlington, and N. P. 
Bowman of St. Johnebury, was appointed by the G. L, 








worthy, and deserving of encouragement. In a re- 


to select a site in Burlington for a Masonic Temple. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union. J 
AN OLD MAID’S STORY. 





BY MRS. ANNA JAMES, 





WE were all in the long parlor, early one winter 
evening, my father and mother, and five little daugh- 
ters, of whom I am the eldest; we little ones were 
very still and self-contained in our play, lest anything 
should remind the elders that our bed-time was near. 

Suddenly, in the silence, my father started up in 
his armchair, “‘ No, I will never forgive her! she has 
made her bed, and she must lie in it,” 

My mother dropped the little woollen stocking she 
was mending, and without a word, marshalled us 
up stairs. 

I looked into all the bedrooms as we passed the 
open doors, but I saw no one lying on either of the 
beds. 

“ What did papa mean?” I asked, when it came 
my turn to be tucked in. 

‘Nothing that you can understand,” said my 
mother plainly, for she never palmed upon us any 
of the white lies, with which most mvuthers stop 
their children’s mouths, 

I might have forgotten it soon (for childhood isa 
long succession of small shocks and surprises), had 
not my father left home early next morning and af- 
ter an absence of several days, brought back with 
him a little boy about my own age—not at all a com- 
mon boy, but a handsome, bright, loving little fel- 
low, who mate us all his slaves in the first day, all 
bat Charlotte, who had bad her way since she was 
born. 

Louis had been with us but a few hours, when he 
burst into the parlor, followed by all our troop, his 
face wet with angry tears, saying that “ Charlotte 
wanted to know hia last name, that she had one, and 
we all had one, and he could not be anybody with- 
out a last name.” 

My father began to walk hastily up and down the 
room, and one might have counted ten at least, while 
my mother looked at him anxiously. 

At last she said, ‘‘ Your last name shall be the same 
as ours. When anybody asks you that question 
again, say Louis Allyne. Do not be angry with me. 
I could not bear to keep the boy in suspense,” I 
heard her say, as we rushed out triumphant. 

We had no brother of our own, and Louis grew to 
be my brother and my hero too. I first came to re- 
alize that we older ones were getting to be grown-up 
people, when Louis and Charlotte began to pair off 
by themselves — and to lose interest in the 
rest of us. 

Life was scarcely worth having in my eyes just 
then; I was not ill nor melancholy, but everything 
seemed faded and dull, likeaonce bright piece of 
calico that will not bear washing. 

I liked to see Louis happy, and he was very happy 
when Charlotte was in good humor. I know not how 
she could ever have been otherwise, when her mer- 
est whims were laws to Louis, but handsome people 
have privileges that all the world turn out for. 

Beauty is absolute while it lasts. As achild, Char- 
lotte was not even pretty, but she ripened into un- 
expected loveliness as she approached womanhood. 
She was tall and dark, with a rich creamy complex- 
ion and great soft eyes, which promised a warmer 
heart than really belonged to her. 

She had followed me into the world with only a 
year’s interval, but we were a world apart in looks 
and character. I learned early from the cruel com- 
parison of family friends, that I was growing intoa 
short, dumpy little woman, whom nobody would 
look twice at. 

My dear mother was very tender to me in those 
growing days; little by little she made me understand 
the mystery that hung over Louis. 

His mother had been my father’s only sister, beau- 
tiful and headstrong like Charlotte, not to be guided 
nor crossed. 

She married against the will of all her family, and 
when her husband deserted her, weary of her ex- 
acting temper, she learned that her marriage was 


made null and void by the existence of another wite | 


who had been deserted in the same way. 

The Allynes held their heads high in their own 
place, and she would not stay where she might be 
pricked to death with pity, by those whom she had 


few years, and it was only when near her death 


with a distant kindness. 


his parentage, he believed 
“A man's a man for a‘ that."’ 


which is often a marvellous assistance to its owner. 


ed the days to his vacations. 


longer, had not other young men discovered and pai 


lowed my father into his study, and asked his con 








him. 


looked down on all her life. She disappeared for a | »#8 indifference piqued her. 


that she besought my father to have mercy on her | @8 im & good place in the ladies’ gallery. Ou the plat- 
boy. My mother would gladly have adopted him, form below, sat the reverend president, the profess- 
and her influence prevailed so far as to induce my | °TS: Who look as if they were born to be schoolmas- 
father to take him into our home, and to treat him ters, and could never have been anything else, and 


Louis had the merriest heart; in his company no- | fF their class. 
body cared whether the sun shone or not; if he knew | *Peeches, and smelling of the midnight oil. The 


He never had the remotest idea of tailure; where | ing, and each one who fills his cup under it for the 
he bestowed his love, he expected it as a matter of : first time, thinks something new under the sun has 
course to win a return, a sort of innocent conceit | fallen in it. 


He was sent to school and to college, and we count- | themselves by the grayheaded alumni looking at 


He and Charlotte | them from below, who went out of the same place to 
might have been content to look into each other’s 


eyes, without the spoken words of love, for years 


tribute to her beauty. This precipitated the matter. Does any on 
There came an eventful morning when Louis fol- ing then and there? By no manner of means—I had 


sent to an engagement with Charlotte. He was go- 
ing away that day, and could not take suspense with | his handsome head slightly raised, and the lips which ' 
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Charlotte was oammenst into the otady, and we 
still sat round the breakfast table, balancing our 
spoons, and crembling bits of bread, while the chil- 
dren nudged eacl other’s elbows, as people do ina 
family crisis, that nobody wants to speak of first. 
Louis’s bag was ready packed in the hall, and we 
pretended to be waiting for him to say good-by, when 
the front door was suddenly opened and shut, and 
my father, coming in, said in that matter-of-fact 
way which falls on excited people like cold water: 

** Louis thought he might miss the train, and told 
me to say good-by to all of you.” Hester, the baby, 
set up a howlof disappointment, which we all echoed 
inwardly, avd that was the end of our first romance. 
When I went up to the room which I shared with 
Charlotte, I found her cooling her forehead against 
the window pane, with lips shut so tight that they 
made only a line in her face, and eyes so hardin their 
black glitter, that for one moment I saw bodily, the 
passion that ruled all herlife. 1t was a concentrated 
pride like that of Catherine 20d of Russia, who was 
too proud to be unhappy. My curiosity got the up- 
per hand of me. 

** Charlotte, are you engaged to Louis?” 

“ No.” 

“* How could papa be so cruel?” 

* You have guessed wrong. It was I who decided 
the matter. He told me all about Louis, and bis 
mother before him, and the cruelty was in not tell- 
ing it before. Of course [ coald not marry & man 
who had no right to any but his mother’s name.” 

** But it was himself you loved,” I said, in my sim- 
plicity. 

‘There are other things in the world besides love. 
When I marry, there shall be nothing about my has- 
band for me to hide or forgive.” 

**T am only sorry for Louis.” 

‘Comfort him then, I do not need it;’? and truly 
one might as well have offered condolence to our great 
elm tree when a gale wrencted off its finest bough. 
Louis relieved his mind with long letters to me, at 
first full of wild ravings at fate, peculiar to young 
lovers, but they gradually took a more healthy tone 
as if his sunny temper were getting the better of his 
disappointment. I answered them with such home- 
ly comforting as came iuto my head, and epoke of 
Charlotte as freely as the rest. The truth is, we 
make half our bugbears out of silence; if one must 
have a skeletun in his closet, as is the lot of most of 
us (more’s the pity), the best treatment is to make it 
one of the family at once. 

Louis stayed away from us a hole year, and then 
wrote to my father urging him to come to ‘* Com- 
mencement,” when he was to be graduated. 

My tather had the same Alma Mater and was not 
at all unwilling to visit his old haunts. 

‘** Who goes with me, then?” he said, when the 
journey was ecttled; ‘‘a man with five daughters 
ought never to go anywhere alone.’’ 

He looked at me, when we were all startled by a 
quiet ‘* I will go, father,’’ from Charlotte. 

* You go!” said I, foolishly. 

“* Why not? I like Louis better than all our other 
relatives and I want to eee bim do himeelf credit. I 
will notinterfere with you. Father will take us both 
if you ask him.” ‘ 

And so it was settled. 

There was unwonted stir in that little village 
perched among the hills, where years ago, when New 
England was indeed new, a college was tounded by a 
noble lord, and ‘* Commencement ”’ is still the great 
event of the year. 

We arrived early in the morning and my father 
went in searchof Louis. He was evidently surprised 
that Charlotte had made the journey, but his man- 
ner in the last year had acquired the calm gentle- 
manly repose, which nothing ever greatly disturbs. 
I had no need to quake in anticipation of their mect- 
ing, but the bystanders at a game are often more ex- 
' cited than the players. 

I could see that Louis was rapidly gaining on my 
father’s respect. Yet it was a relief when he left us 
to rejoin his class. © 

* Louis has altered very much,” said Charlotte, 
when we were alone in our own room; “he has the 
manners of a gentleman.” 

** Louis is a gentleman,” said I, in a great heat of 
indignation at the insult implied. 

She smiled in her superior way, but I knew that 


Louis gave us in charge to somebody, who seated 


the eager-looking graduates, who are chosen to speak 
Very earnest were these maiden 


subjects were not over new, and the elaborate dress- 
ing of young brains more than a twice-told tale, 
but the fountain of knowledge is always play- 





They are not much moved from their confidence in 


| their wrestling match with the world thirty years 


ago, and bear about with them, like Jacob, the marks 
1 | of their adversary’s strength. 
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ter the Altyne » fashion, 1 could not help whispering 
to Charlotte, “It be were only our brother!” 

** Don’t get excited,” was ber cooling reply, as she 
leaned a little forward to get a better view of him. 

I don’t remember Louis's subject, but 1 know he 
dwelt with a fervor and pungency which held every 
one’s attention, on the power of will over any bar- 
sinister that circumstances may oppose tu success. 
No one would doubt his personal experience in the 
matter; the very ardor of his attack on all such ac- 
cidents of fortune proved to me that within the year 
he had come to weigh their importance to himself. 
No one listened more attentively than Cuarlotte. 

My father joined us after we left the gallery, but 
we were often stopped by some old classmates who 
wished t» renew their old acquaintance. Que, whom 
he had not seen for thirty years said to him: 

* Your son has distinguished hiuself to-day; let 
me congratalate you.” 

** T have no son.” 

“Pardon me, the name and resemblance misled 
me.”’ 

* The young man is my nephew.” 

* Well, son or nephew, you may be proud of him.” 
This was not the only time that strangers epoke to 
him of ‘‘ his son,’’ till I was surry we had come, to 
have all the old bitternees brought back to him. 
Louis had « long interview with him touching his 
prospects in life, from which he came forth rauiant, 
and my father more softened and gracious than his 
wont, as it his goud heart had got the better of his 
pride fur once. 

Charlotte went with him to visit the libraries and 
Louis stayed with me. Then I learned that my 
father, in this eleventh hour, had offered tu adupt 
him, but Louis had refused the gift, preterring to con- 
quer bis misfortune alone, than to shed it on the 
shoulders of another. 

We drifted easily into our old confidence. I con- 
fess myself atraid to speak all my mind to most men, 
but Louis was not as others. 

He did not hurry away when Charlotte came in, 
and if either, it was she who was ill at ease. 

We ail met at the president’s house in the evening. 
Charlotte mingled easily with the crowd, and quick- 
ly drew a circle of pleasant people about her, while 
I found wy usual place among the ‘ wall-tlowers.” 
Louis sought me out after a time, and transplanted 
me into the slim garden. 

As we passed one of the windows I saw Charlotte 
sitting by it, and a gentleman of distinguished air 
bending to speak with her. He was in the same 
place, some time after wheu we passed again. 

“Yo you know who is speaking to Charlotte?” I 
asked. 

“Yee, that is Dr. Bede, a New York man; his 
class have a meeting this year. He had the name of 
being a tremendous snob in college; the air was 
hardly good enough for him to breathe. 1 don’t 
wonder he admired Charlotte, for 


** She is a royal changeling: there's some crown 
Lacks the right head, since hers wears only braids,’ *’ 


Louis said, with a smile that had not a gruin of bit- 
terness in it. 

**You do not love her now?’’ I said, half ques- 
tioningly. 

‘““I am not sure that I ever loved der; it wasa 
creature of my own fancy to whum | gave her name. 
‘Tne image is dead now.” 

** Will it ever come to life again?’’ 

** Not that one, but anotner, perhaps. 
Aud Louis looked hard at we. 

Icould not tell why not, yet I was a little disap- 
pointed, my ideas of lovers’ constancy were so poet- 
ical in those days. 

**] verily believe,” said Louis, with his happy 
laugh, ‘* that you would be glad tu kave me go mourn- 
ing all my days, just tor the romance of the thing 
and the luxury of pitying me.” 

Just then my father, fullowed by Charlotte on Mr. 
Bede’s arm, came up with us. I could see that Mr. 


Why not?” 


ing him by some breach of etiquette. 


for the night. 
liness would have the best of it. 
made me no answer. 


the first time of meeting.” 


out a word. 
to sleep. 
you so long. Louis spoke of it.” 
She turned upon me now with a flash. 


** Tell me what he said, every word.” 


her, so I gave her Louis’s speech as I had heard it. 
Her smile hardened into a sneer. 


sensible than I supposed.” 





uppose | fell into this train of mus- 


- | eyes for nothing but Louis. 
As he came slowly forward in his long black gown, 


She went to sleep without more words, but th 


certainty was deeply graven upon my mind, that 





is very hard to kill. 


Bede was a man to suit both my father and Charlotte, | litely to Charlotte, that for her part, she would as 

but to my homely ideas his grand manner of doing | soon have the ‘ Leaning Tower ” of Piaa for a hus- 

the smallest thing seemed slightly strained, and his | band. 

courtly politeness kept me in perpetual fear of shock- 
“Mr. Bede is very fine looking,” I said toChar-| sought no closer intimacy. Once or twice a year he 

lotte, as I lay watching her elaborate preparations | made us fleeting visits, and was a boy again with 

Beauty certainly does make work for | Hester. 

its owner; if everybody was blind, downright home- 
She sat before the glass, combing her long hair, and | he was admitted to the bar, he seized an Spportunity 
‘*T thought he was wonderfally devoted to you, for | in which Mr. Bede had retained him. This bit of 


She parted the thick black veil from her face for | soon able to dispense with my father’s aid. 
an instant, and smiled at herself in the glass, with- 


I thought I would try her once more before I went | summer month. She had always been first to give 
‘‘ Yes, every one seemed to notice his staying by | him with a coldness and reserve, fur which I was ut- 


I was too well accustomed to her moods to disobey | the house. 


“Truly, I never did justice to Louis; he is far more | haps turned them to ridicule. 





Next morning, my father proposed extending our | saii not a word. 
we used to think too womanish now compressed af- journey to the mountains, which proved to be Mr. 


Bede’s plan also. He was so mountainous himself 
in his conceit, that I gladly seized the excuse of one 
of the children being sick to go home, rather than 
to continue the journey in hiscompany. The scourge 
of scarlet fever had fallen on the three littie sisters, 
whom I had left safe at home. When Ckariotte 
came home, it was not thought safe for her to enter 
the sick-room, and fur many weeks my mother and 
myself were the only ones who nursed the children, 
Ethel and Ella were twins, and from their birth 
had loved each other with a love surpassing that of 
ordinary sisters. 

They were twelve years oli, and had never been 
parted for a day. They took the fever at the same 
time, bout Ethel suffered the most, and we had no 
hope from the first. When she died, Ella seemed to 
be recovering, but the shock was too great for her 
feebleness; and only a week went by before thexe 
two sisters, ~ho seemed to have but one heart and 
sou! between them, were together once more never 
to be parted. Then withthe dark shadow of these 
two gone before hanging over us, we nursed little 
Hester back to health, and again fell into the old 
grooves of family life. Mr. Bede came often to see 
Charlotte, besieging ber aff-ctions after the high, 
Grandisonian manner, which must have contrasted 
painfully in her mind with the eager wooing of her 
first lover. If it did 80, no one was the wiser for it; 
she pertormed her part in the slow minuet with 
equal stateliness, and they became engaged at last 
very much as States make treaties. This state of 
things was felt to be very ponderous indeed, for it 
imposed on all of us a certain sense of being on our 
best behaviour, which is always irksome to easy-go 
ing people. 

’ The wedding was soon to follow, as Mr. Bede had 
been looking for a wife for some years; his fortune 
had come to him by inheritance, and his name was a 
good one in his own place; Charlotte would have 
nothing to “ hide or forgive ’ in him. 

She gave all her energies in the intermediate days 
toa “troussean” which was the nine days’ wonder 
of our quiet neighborhood. 

Their wedding wasa very quiet one, following so 
soon after the loss of Ella and Ethel. Charlotte 
looked lovely in a white silk that would stand alone, 
and a fleecy lace veil, the gift of the bridegroom. 
When Hester had flattened her nose against the 
window-pane, to see the very last of the carriage 
that took them to the cars, she face about, and 
spoke her mind. 

** I don’t ever mean to be married myself, the court- 
ing is too stupid.” 

“* What will you do then, when you are grown ap?” 
“QO, I will go visiting you and Louis when you are 
married. You like him better than anybody, don’t 
you?” 

A child’s finger probing the tenderest ache in one’s 
heart, hurts less for being unconscious, but 1 could 
not answer the innocent question. 

Mine was an old grief, now, and as somebody says 
in a book, ‘‘ If troubles were in the market, I woul 
rather buy old ones than new,” yet I sometimes re- 
belled fiercely against the fate which gave me all the 
longing for love and my sister all the charms which 
attract it. 


baby,” and ruled us all despotically. 

She was a delicate child, like flowers that bloom 
late, with great wistful eyes blue as the sky in a sum- 
mer-noon. We thought nothing too good for Hester; 
she went to school or stayed at home at her own 
sweet will, and grew up without any training, intoa 
sort of wild-flower beauty, as different as possible 
from Charlotte’s queenliness. 

Mrs. Bede wrote dutiful letters home full of her 
house, her furniture, her carriage, anything but her- 
self and her husband. After atime her heart opened 
toa baby-daughter. The first grandchild in a fam- 
ily is a high and mighty potentate and we all went 
to do homage to her. Hester’s report was, that Mr. 
Bede had become so much in the habit of bowing po- 


Louis was in the city, too, working hard at his law- 
studies; he dined sometimes with the Bedes, but 


The years that followed Charlotte’s marriage had 
been full of solid, faithful effort on his part, and when 


to distinguish himself in a peculiarly twisted “case, 
success made more, as it always does, and he was 


When Hester was sixteen, and as lovely a child as 
one sees ina lifetime, Louis came home for a whole 


him a welcoming kiss, but on this visit she treated 


terly at a loss for a reason. 
Lonis, too, was changed, and no longer played with 
her in the garden, or chased her flying feet through 


I thought there had been a quarrel; Hester had 
begun to put on womanly airs and Louis had per- 
I often left them to- 
gether to make it up, but Hester would not remain 
2 | alone with Lim a moment. 

On the last day of his stay, he sang all his old songs 
and read pleasant books and was altegether so delight- 
fal thal extreated him for another week, but Hester 
Afterward I found her crying in 
her rgom and told Louis about it, urging him to tell 


















Hester was ten years old, but she was always “ the + 
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me what had come between them, but he was more 
incomprehensible than Hester, and seemed utterly 
careless whether she cried or not. I meant to deal 
very seriously with them both in the evening, and I 
had succeeded in enticing them into the library with 
me alone, when my mother sent for me to see a call- 
er in the parlor. 

* We wili all go,”” Hester said, 
“No, no,” said Louis, “ I will not hear nor say a 

word about the weather to-night. We will wait till 

they have settled that, in the first five minutes, and 

then—perhaps we will come to your rescue.” 

* Yes, stay,” I said to Hester, ‘‘and make up your 

quarrel with Louis.” 

As he opened the door for me he took my hand 
and kissed it, with a most uncalled-for effusion of 
manner. : 

I began to think that Louis was beginning to be as 
inscrutable as other men. Nobody came to relieve 
goard in the parlor, and when I again opened the 
library-door, the room was very dim in the faint 
moonlight, and I heard Hester say: 

** You most tell her, for I never shall have courage 
enough.” She disappeared through the long win- 
dow that opened on the piazza, and Louis drew me 
down beside him. 

“ Hester wants me to tell you that we have made 
up our quarrel, and we agree so well now, that we 
mean to live together all our lives.”’ Louis’s tone 
was very earnest. 

* Tt cannot be that you mean—” 

“ Yes, I do, precisely.” 

In the stillness, I heard .plainly the leaves of the 
elm trees whispering together; I realized so soon as 
the shock was over, that I could more easily give 
them to each other than to strangers, and I gave 
Louis the first sisterly kiss of my life in token of my 
hand and seal upon it. 

** But it must be a very long engagement,” I said, 
feeling wise and elderly all at once. 

* O, of course, a8 much asa whole year, but you 
must not try to keep her a child, 


. *°T is as though a rose should shut, 
And be a bud again,’”’ 





I was as rigid as a father-confessor in exacting 
from Hester all the history of her love for Louis, it 
sounded so strangely like my own early days, for she 
had fancied that Louis loved me. 

It was not along engagement, and when Hester 
was seventeen, Louis claimed her for bimeelf. 

If there is such a thing as a pleasant dullness, it 
began to envelop my life after Hester went away. 
Yeare seem long when they are very happy or very 
wretched; they are soon gone when nothing happens 
to make milestones of. 

I believed myself somewhere among the “ thirties,” 
when little Eleanor Bede surprised -me with a pres- 
eut on my birthday, which she had studied out of our 
family record. a 

“How old am I, then?” I asked, to save myself 
the trouble of counting. r 

“Forty,” she said, adding very gravely, ‘auntie, 
is it very disagreeable to be an old maid?” 

“ Not very,” I said, and I really think one may go 
further, and do worse, than to live a single life, and 
leave a maiden name for one’s tombstoue. 


Huck in Fittle. 


A penny-a-piece contribution by the school chil- 
dren of Philadelphia will result in a monument to 
Washington. 

A peony, the roots of which were brought from 
England two hundred years ago, still blooms in Mid- 
dletown, Ct. 

The biggest egg now incubating in the Methodist 
church is the question of lay representation. 

Hope is a hen that lays more eggs than she can 
hatch out. 

Josh Billings honestly believes it is better to know 
what aint so. 

The true way to understand the judgments of 
Heaven is to submit to’em. 

Geo. Vundenboff has bought the Peter Jenness 
house in Portsmouth, for $5000. 

An Indiana genius has let his little finger nail grow 
to an unusual length, and has had it made intoa 
pen. A strange penchant. ‘ 

A hotel landlord in California saves the expenses 
of a gong by keeping a dog, whose tail he pulls ‘for 
dinner.” 

They have bored 3791 feet fomwater in St. Louis 
but haven’t struck it. 

Santa Fe is the oldest town in the United States. 
It was founded by Spanish Jesuits in 1582. 

A huge electric coil has been made in London, 
which will send a spark through five inches of glass. 

The king of Holland has made a compromise with 
the creditors of his spendthrift son. 

A New York policeman is under arrest for attempt- 
ing to abduct a little girl ten years of age. 

Philadelphia has neither free public libraries nor 
free public baths. 

Mr. Burlingame spent $20,000 of the Emperor of 
China’s money on two balls in Paris. 

It is said of a cross old lady of eighty-seven, in 
Oiio; who is now cutting her third set of teeth, that 
she is bound to show her teeth to the last. 

The Czar’s health continues to fail, and he is going 
to the Crimea. He has been i!] ever since the attempt 
of Berezowski to assassinate him. 

Seward is going to Alaska to examine his purchase. 

The widow of Nathaniel P. Willis has sold Idlewild, 
on the Hudsen, to a New York gentleman for $35,000. 














Che World im Miniature. 


The recent breach-of-promise case in Chicago, 
Craig vs. Sprague, wherein the latter recovered a 
cool hundred thousand for violated affections, inspires 
@ reporter thus: 
“Amanda Craig, 
And ‘Lisha Sprague, 
They fell in love at sight; 
He liked her style, 
She liked his pile, 
And everything went right; 
"Twas bill anécoo, 
And‘ I love you,’ 
*My duck,’ ‘ my dear delight,’ 
Alack! alas! 
It came to pass 
That hope should suffer blight, 
And love, which trusted 
Too much, be busted 
In a breach.of-promise fight !"" 


“It is a standing rule in my church,” said one 
clergyman to another, ‘‘ for the sexton to wake up 
any man that he sces asleep.” ‘I think,’ replied 
the other, “that it would be better for the sexton, 
whenever a man goes to sleep under your preaching, 
to wake you up.” 


A certain minister, in speaking about Daniel in the 
lion’s den, said: ‘‘An thar he sot, all night long, look- 
in’ at the show for nothin’, an’ it didu’t cost him a 
cent.” 

A polite philosopher once thanked a lady, who 
had been singing for a party an hour by saying, 
“ Madam, you have wasted our time charmingly.” 

A Sardonic opponent of “ woman’s rights” says 
it is a great convenience to have women as postmis- 
tresses. They can not only inform an applicant 

if there is a letter for him, without looking, but can 
tell him what’s in it. 


The mania for collecting buftons atill rages in Ver- 
mont with unabated fury. Miss Carrie Fuster, of 
Vergennes, bas collected a string of 1070 different 
butions within seven weeks, several of which were 
once on the unitorm coat of Col. Ellsworth, and two 
of which are of RevoJutionary antecedents. 


A traveller says that if he were asked to describe 
the first sensation of a camel ride, he would say: 
** Take a music stool, and havivg wound it up as high 
as it would go, put it in a cart without springs, get 
on top, and next drive the cart transversely across a 
plowed field, and you will then form some notion of 
the terror and uncertainty you would experience the 
tirst time you mounted 2 camel.” 

White Pine, the famous silver mining district in 
Nevada, received its name from the vast quantities of 
white pine timber covering the mountains in that 
neighborhood. . 

The Bank of England stands in three parishes, 
and covers hiearly tour acres. The quantity of gold 
in ite vaults on the ist day of Jan., 1869, uncoined, 
is returned at £8 760,397, 73. 50. There was no silver 
in its vaults on the first Gay of Jan., 1869, uncoined. 
The bank and its premises are assessed to the poor- 
rate in the sum of £37,540. 








Marriages. 








In this city, by Rev. Mr. Alger, Mr. Stanley Seaverns 
and Miss Adelia Woodman. . 

By Rev. Mr. Chaney, Mr. Stillman W. Stetson and Miss 
Josephine R_ Catter. 

By Rev. Dr. ‘Ihompson, Mr. Edward A. Smith and 
Miss Edna C. Jewett. 

At Chelsea, by Rev. Mr. Plumb, Mr. Rufus R. Gridley 
and Miss Ellen A. Frost. 


Deaths. 


In this city. Mr. James Donovan, 26; Capt. John E. 
Thayer, 59; Mrs. Ellen M. Dunlap, of Chicago; Capt. 
Thomas McGuire, 54 

At Melrose, Stinson Sewall, Esq , 80. 

At East Lexington, Mr. Jacob Robinson, 78. 

At Bedford, Mrs. Susan D. Gleason, 62. 


KNEE SPRUNG HORSES 


| ‘ay => pala CURED without cost or trouble. 
Address 
27—ly. 

















W. T. BAKER, SENTINEL OFFICE, 
Waterford, New York. 
PARLOR STEAM ENGINE: 


AARE entirely of Metal; Boiler and Furnace com- 
piete; will work for hours, if supplied with water, 
etc. ; tree from danger; a child can work them. 
with instructions for $1.00. 





Sent free 


ddress WALTER HOLT, 
27—3t. 102 Nassau St., New York. 
$10 CASH for Original PUZZLES will be 
given by MERRYMAN‘'S MONTHLY. See pres- 
eut uumber, of any newsdealer. Four different numbers 
as samples to new readers, sent post-paid for 25 ccnts— 
halt pricé. Largest, best and cheapest magazine of ite 
kind, JEsSE ilaney & Co., 119 Nassau St.,N. Y. 26-6 


YLUW HORSES MADE FAST, and Fast Horses 
made Fasier Plain, practical instructions fur im- 
proving speed and style, and much other valuable infor- 
mation,in No. 19 of HANEY'’S JOURNAL, only Five 
cents of any newsdeaier, or JESSE HANEY & Co., 119 Nas- 
sau St.,N. Y. Has exposures of humbuygs. 26—6 


E ANEY'S Ar: oi TRAINING ANIMALS telis all 
secrets of the most successful trainers, horse break- 
ing, sportiny dogsan4 all animals, all Circus Tricks, snake 
charming, farm animals,etc. 2OOlarge pages, GO illus- 
trations, ouly S@ cts., of booksellers, or JE*SE Hangy & 
Co., 119 Nassau St., N. Y. Oniy complete book. 26-6 


Agents! Read This! 

Vy * WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY of S20 

per week and expenses, or allow a large cominis- 

sion, to sell our new and wonderful inventions. Address 
M. WAGNER & Co., Marshall, Mich. 23—3m. 


THIS IS NO HUMBUG :- By sending 35 cents, with 
age, height, color of eyes and hair, you will receive by 
return mail a correct picture of your fatire husband or 




















wife, with name and date of marriage. Address W. FOX, 
P. O. Drawer No, 40, Fultonville, N. Y. li-—l3t 











MPORTANT TO FREEMASONS AND GOOD 
tEMVLARS. Send stamp for circular. Address 


| JUHN M. WILLIAMS, Readtield, Maine. 





WHOEVER 


W JILL act as Agent, either lady or gentleman, can 

earn in an evening a Wes of SHEETING, SILK 
Dress PATTERN, WATCH, CARPET, SET OF WAVERLEY 
NOVELS, etc., etc., or selection from a great variety of 
other articles, as Commissions in our 


GREAT SPRING TRADE SALE, 


aes gee over 350 different articles. Send for Cata- 
logues. ARKER & Co., 98 and 100 Summer 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


A YEAR.—Male and 
wanted everywhere, 
DERSUN & Co., 314 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 

How made from Cider, Wine, Molasses 


VINE AR. or Sorghum in 10 hours, without using 
, 


drugs. For terms, circulars, etc., address F. 1, SAGE 
Vinegar Maker, Cromwell, Ct. 


$10.00 PER DAY GUARANTEED 


Agents to sell the Home SuutrLe SEWING MACHINE. It 
makes the LOCK STITCH, ALIKE ON BOTH sID%s, has the 
under-feed, and is equal in every respect to any Sewing 
Machine ever invented, Price $25. Warranted for 5 years. 
Address JOHNSON, CLARK & Co., Boston, Mass., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., or St. Louis, Mo, 


EAFNESS, CATARKRH, SCROFULA. A lady 
who had suffered for years from Deafness, Catarrh 
and Scrofula, was cured by asimple remedy. Her sym- 
pathy and gratitude prompts her to send the receipts free 
of charge to any one similarly afflicted. Address Mrs. M. 
C. LEGGETT, Hoboken, N. J. 


&30008 SALARY. Address U.S. P1ANo Co., N, Y. 
$20 A DAY to Male and Female 


Agents to introduce the BUCKEYE $20 SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINES. Stitch alike on both sides, and 
is the only LICENSED SHUTIPLE MACHINE in the 
market sold for less than $40. All others are infringe- 
ments, and the seller and user are liable to prosecution 
and imprisonment. Fall particulars free. ddress W. 
A. HENDERSON & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Beer ark that pays. For particulars, address 
S. M. SPENCER .& Co., Brattleboro’, Vt. 
$75 to $200 per 


WANTED, AG E NTS, month,every where, 


male and female, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROV- 
ED COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, 
‘this machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, 
braid and embroider in a most superior manner. Price 
only $18. Fully warranted for five years. We will pay 
$1000 for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It makes the 
* Elastic Lock Stitch '' Every second stitch can be cut, 
and still the cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing 
it. We pay Agents from $75 to $200 per month and ex- 
penses, or a commission from which twice that amount 
can be made. Add ess SECOMB & Co., PITTSBURG, PaA., 
Boston, MAss., or St. LovIS, 

Caution.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties 
patming off worthless cast-iron machines, under the saine 
hame or otherwise. Ours is the only genuine and really 
practical cheap machine manufactured 


T A E TS __ TO SELL tHE 
A oer AMERICAN 
KNILfTiING MACHINE. Price $25. The rien gg cheap- 
est and best Knitting Machine ever invented. Will knit 
20,000 stitches per minute. Liberal inducements to 
Agents. Address AMERICAN KNIFTING MA- 
CHINE Co., Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO”S ADVER- 
TISING AGENCY... 


“They have reduced advertising to a more perfect sys- 
tem than has been known heretofore.'’"—/lazleton (Pa ) 
Sentinel, Oct. 3i, 1867. 

* Whatever is prompt. methodical and straightforward, 
they practise in their dealings, and only that '"’°—Bostou 
Commonwealth, Nov. 30, 1867. 

“They now probably do the heaviest advertising busi- 
ness in the country.’’—Manchester (N. H.) Daily Union, 
Jan. 25, 1868. 

* Their establishment is perhaps the most extensive in 
the United States.’’—Cape Ann Advertiser, Gloucester, 
Mass. 

“ This firm is now the most substantial business house 
for advertising in the country.""—American Mining In- 
dex (N. Y.), April 2, 1868. . 

* With their reputation they can and do get the lowest 
and most advantageous terms.'’—Mishawaka (ind.) En- 
terprise. 





Female Agents 
ddress H. AN- 



































We are prepared to receive advertisements for 
all American Newspapers, at prices as low as can 
be obtained at the offices of publication. 


GEO. P. ROWELL & Co., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS, 
40 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 


GEO. P. ROWELL & Co.’s 
CIRCULAR, TO ADVERTISERS, 


SENT FREE TO ANY ADDRESS, 


CONTAINING 





A List of Seven MWundred and Fifty*choice 
Advertising mediums, subdivided into 
more than 50 small Lists, with Price 
Cards showing the cost of any advertise- 
iment from one lime to a column. 





A List of the leading Daily papers in all 
the large towns and cities of the United 
States and Canada. 





A List of Two Mundred leading Weekly 
and Monthly publications, with estimates 


from 5 to 25 lines, from one week to two 
months. 





A List of prominent Advertisers who have 
patrenized this Advertising Agency, and 
letters showing the opinions of such men 
concerniug the advantages it offers. 





ADDRESS 


GEO, P. ROWELL & Co, 
ADVERTISING AGENTS, 





showing the costof an advertisement of 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 

We have on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engrave? and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offere to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies, by eel pecan for twenty cents each, 
or siz copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 

THE SCARLET FLAG, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE GOLD 
Frenp, by Francis A.“ Durivage.—Tnue Scott, by Ben: 
Perley, Poore.—THE ARKANSAS RANGER, by Lieutenant 
Murray.—P att LARoon, by Sylvanus Cobb,Jr.—BIAnca, 
by Augustine J. H. Duganne.—Tue Lost Heir,by Sylva- 


‘nus Cobb, Jr.—Cyntuia, by George L. Aiken.—NEVER- 


FAIL, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—BLAcKLocK, by F. Clinton 
Barrington.—THE Outcast, by Mrs. Jane G. Austin.— 
OvymptiA,by Francis A. Durivage.—THE LIGHT-KEEPER'S 
PRizk,by Major F. C. Hunter.—THE SPANISH DANSEUSE, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—THe PIRATE SMUGGLERS,bY 
Lieutenant Murray.—THE CABIN Boy, by Lieut. Murray. 
Tue PHANTOM RIDER, by Harry Harewood Leech —PopP- 
LAR REACH, by M. T. Caldor.—THE,GIPsEY BRIGAND, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—Tue Cotnci. oF TWELVE, by John 
B. Williams, M. D.—THEe CHIngsE JUGGLER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—Cora DUNALSTEIN, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
Tue ALCHEMIST OF VENICE, by Francis A. Durivage.— 
THE SECRET SERVICE SuiP,by Captain Charles E. Averill. 
—THE VENDETTA,by Francis A. Durivage.—-TaE LEAGUE 
oF DEATH, by Harry Harewood Leech.—OrpHa’s Hus- 
BAND,by George L. Aiken.—ONE-EYED JAKE, by Edwards 


Keeler Olmstead.—K1inan's Curse, by Jane G. Austin, 
—THE SPANISH TROOPER, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE 
ForEST RANGER, by Dr. J. B. Williams.—ROSALTHE, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—Tug OuTLAW,by Lieutenant Murray. 
—tue MAN oF MysTERY, by John b. Williams, M. D.— 
ALICE, THE FISHER GIRL, by Sylvanas Cobb Jr.—THE 
VENETIAN BUCCANEER, Dy. Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Lone Sim, 
THE Ip1oT PAUpER, by Matthew 8. Vinton.—Tuk PLAGUE 
OF | monty ce = G.S Raymond.—TuE OCEAN MARTYR, 
by Sylvanus Cobb. Jr.—THE SECRET,.by Clara Augusta.— 

ILD Whine Mrs. CF. Gerry.—SEARLE THE OUTLAW, 
by Maurice Silingsby.—Tugr S®a GuLL, by Walter Clar- 
ence.—THE D&ATH-TovucH, by Malcolm J. Errym.—THE 
BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIC, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE 
FREEBOOTER, by Walter Clarence.—VULTURES, by Mrs, 
L. 8. Goodwin.—THg PoLice Spy, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—TnE ACTRESS,by One of the Profession.—THE GIP- 
SEY DAUGHTER, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE RENEGADE, 
by Malcolm J. Errym.—ReEpratu.by Dr. J. H. Robinson. 
ARIAN MALVERN,by Francis A. Durivage.—ADAM IP EV- 
ERLEIGH, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—Tuk BLACK MENDICANT, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—JIG]P OTTER, by Matthew 8S. 

inton.—Sirk_RASHLEIGH’S SECRET, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—-THE VISConTI, by Austin C. Burdick.—Tue Kine 
OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—THE SEcRET LEAGUE, by 
Mrs. Caroline Orne.—THE TEXAN CRUISER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—THE GREEK ADVENTURER,by Lieutenant Mur- 
ray.—THE STORM CHILDREN,by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
RED REVENGER, by Ned Buntline.—STEEL AND GOLD, by 
Francis A. Durivage.—WuHitTk HAND, by Sylvanus Cobb. 
Jr.—HALF-WITTED NAT, by Dr. J. H. Robinson —THEe 
QUEEN OF THE SKA. by Ned Buntline.—IVAN THE SERF, 
by Austin C. Burdick —MARION‘S BRIGADE, by Dr. J. H. 
Robinson.—THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD, bv Dr. J. H. Robin- 
son.—THE SEA LARK, by Lieutenant Murray.—Tue Sea 
Lion, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—T'neE HBART'S SECRET. by 
Lieutenant Murray.—DisinneriteD, by Dr. J. He Kobin- 
son.—ORLANDO CHESTER, Vf Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THe 
WITCH OF THE WAVE Ld enry P. Cheever.—ADEL: 
Thesmonpd, by Darius Cobb.—Tae REBEL Sry, by Dry. 
H. Robinson.—THE UNKNowWN, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THe PoIsoneD BARB, by Lieutenant Murray.—MILLIE 
ASHTON, by Major F. C. Hunter.—Tue Russian GuaRDs- 
MAN, by Major Ben: Perley Poore.—Lirg FroM Dear, 
by M.'T. Caldor.—THE BLACK AVENGER. by Ned Buntine, 
—fue LApvyY IMOGEN,by Prof. J. H. Ingraham.—Tae Trx- 
AN Bravo, by Dr. J. H. Robins n.—Tae HighwayMan, 
by Lieutenant Murray.—Tlne Countess, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—THE SPANISH MUSKETBER, by Lieut. Murray.— 
HuGu Carpet, by Francis A. Durivage. 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
No. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass, 
(4 FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 





TEN-CENT NOVELETTES. 


Weare publishing an attractive work under the above 
general title. new owt is issued cach month, uni- 
form in style, and comprising the following titles; 

No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 2.—THE WHITE Rover, by Dr J.H. Robinson. 

No. 3.—THE BRAVO'S SECRET, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 5.—TnE SILVER HAND, by Mrs. M. A. Denison. + 
No. 6.—THE MAMELUKK, by —~ Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 7.—THE BorDER LEAGUE, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 
No. 8.—THE DUKE's Prize, by Lieutenant Murray. 

No. 9.—THE Woop WitcH, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 10.—BEN HAMED, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 11.—THE YOUNG PIONEER, by James F. Fitts. 

No. 12.—TrHeE DUCAL Coronet, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 13.—THE WEST POINT CADET, by Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 14.—THE MYSTERIOUS MINER, by Mrs. L.8. Goodwin. 
No. 15.—F11rz-Heks, by F. Clinton Barrington. 

No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER, by Ned Buntiime. 

No. 17.—THE KinG's TALISMAN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 18.—THE CHANGELING, by Mrs. Caroline Orne. 

No. 19.—THE GOLD ROBBERS, by H. E. Bennett. 

No. 20.—THE WIFE'S SECRET, by James Franklin Fitts. 
No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE, 4 Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 22.—THE NOVICE, by Jane G. Austin. 

No. 23.—Tue YounG Conqueror, by George L. Aiken. 
No. 24.—RETRIBUTION, by Margaret Blount. 

No. 25.—Tirv, by Charles Cutterfield. 

No. 26.—THE FENIANS, by J. W. M'Cartney. : 
Nam 27.—THE OCEAN SPECTRES, by Harry Hazelton. 

No, 28.—THROUGH THE TOILS, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 29.—J essik HEATH, by Emma Garrison Jones. 

No. 30.—SCYkOS THE CORSAIR. by George L. Aiken. 

No. 31.—ZELDA, by Miss Jane Howard. 

No. 32.—BK1GHT CLouD, by William H. Bushnell. 

No. 33.—lHE FATAL Casket, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 34.—T'He CHILD OF THE SEA, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 35.—THE BAakon's WELL. by Margaret Blount. 

No. 36.—RepD GOLD, by Miss Camilla Willian. 

No. 37.—VikoQva, by Enima Carra. 

No. 38.—THE HEIRESS OF TOULON, by Fred Hunter. 

No. 39.—THE BLACK Abbxk, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 40.—Mk. W ARBURTUON'SGHOST,by Margaret Blcunt. 
No. 41.—THE BAUER MURDER, by 8. b. Prescott. 

No. 42.—AN OCEAN Wair, by Henry 8S. Scudder. 

No. 43.—THE PEARLOF PAaNAMA,by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 44.—CAMILLE, by Amanda M. Hale. 

No. 45.—ZULEIKA, by Martha A. Clough. 

No. 46.—THE CIRCASSIAN SLAVE, by Lieut. Murray. 
No.47.—Revb RUPERT, by Lieutenant Murray. 

No. 48.—A DARK SECRET, by Miss A. M. Hale. 

No. 49.—THE FOUNDLING, by Perley Parker. 

No. 50.—THE MYSTERIOUS Key, by L. M. Alcott 

No. 51 —Coxkxinneg, by Frederick Hunter. 

No. 52.—THE PATRIOT CRUISER. by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 53.—MaABeEL WARD, by Clara Augusta, 

No. 54.—CHEVALIER, by George L. Aiken. 

No. 55.—THE BEAUTIFUL ScoiT, by Wm. H,. Bushnell. 
No 56.—THE CRYSTAL DaGGER, by F. A. Durivage. 

No. 57.—THE MYSTERIES OF VENICE, by F. A. Durivage. 
No. 58.—ALLA LEE, by R. Weis Keiner. 

No. 59.—THe WOLF AT THE Door, by Henry 8. Scudder. 
No. 60.—Wiite WOLF, by W illiain H. Bushnell 

No. 61.—Rep Hanp, by F. Clinton Barrington. 

No. 62 —THE YOUNG FISHERMAN, by F. C. Barrington. 
No. 63.—A Lost LiFs, by William H. Bushnell. 

No. 64.—THE ISLAND OF FaTE, by Arthur L. Meserve, 
No. 65.—THe BRIDE OF Paris, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 66.—Tuk Hero or Tor Lon, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 67.—Tue DwarkF FIEND, by E. K. Darnell. 

No. 68.—Hack, THE TRAILEK, by Wm. H. Bushnell. 


For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post paid, 


upon receipt of Zen Cents each. Address 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLisuers, 





No. 40 PARK ROW, N.Y. 


63 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
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THe FLAG OF 


OUR UNION. 








Our Young Folks’ Department. 
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C Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
A CHILD’s SONG. 
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~~ 
BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


O I wish I were a bee, 

To murmur in the red lips of. the flowers, 
Or a little wild brook, free 

To trip the pretty bluebells in their bowers. 


OI wish I were a lark, 

To soar 80 high, and see where heaven is, 
Or a flower, in the woods dark. 

To peep all night at elfin verdries. 


O I wish I were the moon, 

The fair queen moon with all the stars for maids, 
Or a sunbeam, born in June, 

To frighten with my light the dim gray shades. 


OI wish I were a star, 

So many bright, bright eyes to watch my ray! 
Or a mountain up so far, 

I'd wear the clouds for mantles night and day. 


O I wish I were a sprite, 

To know the shy, sweet secrets of the flowers, 
Or a little firefly bright, 

To light the poor primroses’ lonesome bowers. 


And I wish I were a tree, 

With all the merry winds ~~ leaves to ring, 
But O, I'd rather be 

A great ship on the sea than anything! 


I'd wander far, far away, 

O'er the tossing billows so bright and blue, 
Could I come home some day. 

And be my ownself, have my mother, too! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE LITTLE REVEREND. 





BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN, 


ITTLE Emory Payson’s 
father was deacon of the 
Baptist church in the 
town of Bayberry. I 
spell the title of the 
church with a big B, 
because it was the big- 
gest and biggest feeling 
church in the town. I 
can’t explain what a 
deacon is. Thecbildren 
who read this will have 
to ask their parents; un- 
less their fathers should 
happen to be deacons, 
and then they will know 
without asking. If any 
of them have a mind to 
write me a letter, and 
tell me what a deacon is, I shall be very much oblig- 
ed to him. They can direct the fetter to the carc of 
J.R. Elliott, Esq., 63 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
He will send it to me by the devil. 

Now, aren't you frightened? But then, I don’t 
mean the awful black man with horns on his head, 
and a tail at the end of his back bone, that is, at 
what ought to be the end of his back bone but isn’t, 
and hoofs instead of feet. That isn’t the person I 
mean, at all. But I wont tell what I do mean to 
any one but him or her who sha! write all about the 
devil who will bring the letter to me. 

Bat we mustn’t forget Emory Payson. His father 











was well off, and he liked to have company; and his 
mother was well off, and—well, she let company 
come, just as they let it rain in Spain. And company 
Their spare bed was never spare, 
always somebody in it—nights, I mean—and some- 
times the eldest son, Enoch Payson, had to go up at- 


enough they had. 


tic and sleep while a second visitor had his room 


T may as well put a sign out, ‘ Entertainment for 
man and beast,’’’ Mrs. Payson would say sometimes, 
**It seems to me that 
ministers do nothing but go up and down the earth 
You see she was 


when she got out of patience. 


seeking whom they may devour.” 
a little cross when she said that. 


For this constant stream of company that kept the 
was almost en- 
tirely ministers. When any of then! went to Bay- 
berry they no more thought of going to a hotel than 


deacon’s wife’s spare chamber fall, 


if there wasn’t such a thing. 


From this it will be understood by any child with 
as much as half an idea, that our young friend 
Emory saw a good deal of ministers, ‘There were 
ministers for breakfast, dinner and supper, not to be 
eaten, but to eat; ministers at evening, ministers at 
morning, ministers when sent for, and ministers 
without warning. The little fellow had breathed 
them from his earliest infancy, and they were con- 


stantly in his mind. 


He thought them stupendous and glorious beings. 
He watched their ways, and tried to imitate them; 
he told the boys what they said, and his greatest 
ambition was one day to be himself a minister, to go 
up into the pulpit and talk, with everybody staring 
at him, and the chuir singing at him now and then, 
to have women sending him heaps of pen-wipers, and 
beautifal slippers, and dreesing-gowns, and asking 
him to tea with plenty of cake and preserves, And 
above all, he desired to have a brand-new valise with 


brass nail- knobs, and go travelling about and stop- 
ping at people’s houses, and useing the spare room, 
and he desired to go to fanerais; and stand and talk 
about the dead folks, and make everybody cry beau- 
tifally. For Emory had observed that the more a 
minister can make people cry, the more people like 
him. 

The town in which Emory lived was a very good 
town, and the people were very good people. They 
hadn’t learned a good many wicked smart ways that 
city boys know. The boys were likewise pretty good 
boys—real boys, too, and not make-believe men. 

Of course the boys had plays, and as often as he 
could, Emory used to get them together and play 
meeting. There was one particular place where they 
used to hold their meetings, and that was under a 
great pine tree that grew near the village school- 
house. The boys would gather round, facing the 
trunk of the tree, and Emory would stand on a big 
root that had got twisted out in such a manner that 
it made a capital platform, and there he would 
preach. 

Now don’t imagine that they were making fan. 
They were not, any more than little girls make fun 
when they play keep school, and get the doll to sleep. 
Going to meeting was quite an event for those boys, 
and they liked it. They had a good old minister whom 
they were very much im awe of, to be sure, but they 
were fond of him, too. He used to pat them on the 
head, and smile quite pleasantly on their play, and 
once a month he preached a sermon especially to the 
children. That was called the children’s Sunday, 
though of course everybody went to church, and the 
children were very proud of it. So when the boys 
played meeting, they were by no means making fun, 
bat were in sober earnest. 

After the sermon was over, the boys would all 
sing a hymn, and here they nearly always got laugh- 
ing; for they seldom all sang the tuns the same way, 
and they couldn’t remember the words. 

Of course if this had been done in ridicule, it 
would have been very wicked; bat it was done only 
because they were interested in such things, and 
thought no harm. 

One time there came to the deacon’s a minister who 
was going to preach the next Sunday. He had been 
a wissionary in Siam—do you know where that is? 
—and had been obliged to come home on account of 
his own il] health and the ill health of his wife. They 
had been there a good many years, though, and had 
done a great deal of good, and they would have con- 
tinued to stay there if they had not been too sick to 
work any longer. The climate had not agreed with 
them, and both had come near dying with what is 
called the jangle-fever. Now, with what strength 
was left him, this man, the Rev. Mr. Duran, was 
going about the country preaching and trying to in- 
duce others to g0 out and take his place in Siam. 
Men were needed there to teach the natives Chris- 
tianity, and he urge young and healthy men to go. 
Now, it isn’t a very pleasant thing to leave one’s 
own country, all the people, and the comfort, and 
the ways that one has been accustomed to, and go 
away thousands of miles among 4 strange people who 
don’t know anything nor care anything about us; 
and try to persuade them to do what they don’t 
want todo. Then one has to be separated from all 
congenial society, and has to live in a house set up 
on sticks. It’s no great fun, you may be sure; and 
ministers didn’t come in crowds to the Rev. Mr. Da- 
ran and say “ please, sir, I want to go to Siam as a 
missionary!” Indeed, nobody seemed willing to go, 
and the more he talked, the more they didn’t offer to 
go, till the poor man was almost discouraged. 

Emory was much interested in what this man said. 
When they sat at home in the evening the mission- 
ary told them of scenes he had witnessed in Asia, 
and described all sorts of curious things to them. 
He had seen lions in the jungle, and monkeys, and 
elephants, and snakes, and sometimes, he said the 
men were more dangerous than the animals. For 
months and months he wouldn’t see a white person 
beside his wife, and their living was poor enough. 

When Emory went to bed after hearing all this, he 
felt afraid of the dark, his flesh crept, and when he 
went to sleep, he dreamed of snakes, and lions, and 
horrible great spiders, all night long. ‘ You don’t 
catch me going to Siam as a missionary,” says he to 
himself the next murning. 

It was Sunday morning, and of course they all 
went to meeting, and Mr. Duran preached. He spoke 
beaatifully. He tuld over the same stories about the 
terrors and pains of life in Siam, but he told also 
another story. He tuld how the Saviour had com- 
manded his followers to go and teach all nations, and 
that he would be with them. 

It was not an easy command to obey, but it was a 
command, and it must be obeyed. Some one must 
go, and perhaps among his hearers there was one to 
whom the command was particularly addressed. 
There might be one listening to him whose duty it 
was to leave father, and mother, and brother, and 
sister, and follow Christ as a missionary. They 
mustn’t think of the jungle, or the savages, or the 
loneliness, he said; they must think of the reward, 
and that reward was to be heaven. When they 
found the strange land dreary, they were to lift their 
thoughts to the true home, the true native land of all 
humanity—heaven! 

Then he described heaven as we are told about it; 
and as he described, it seemed to his hearers more 
beautifal and desirable than Siam is dreadful. 

Little Emory, listening and holding his breath to 
listen, wished that he was a man, and thought that 

when he should be he would surely be a missionary. 


_who was staying in the place, having no parish just 


very much moved, and that was a young minister 


then. This young man’s name was Arthur Fiax- 
man, and he was very talented and quite wealthy. 
He had had a little congregation in a country place, 
but had left it, thinking that he was too smart to be 
hidden in the country. ‘* Why shouldn’t he have a 
city church,” he thought, ‘“‘and become as great a 
man a8 Henry Ward Beecher or Mr. Chapin? Why 
should he spend his time writing fine sermons for 
people who would like common ones just as well? 
So, since he had money, he just stayed at home and 
waited till some city congregation should give him a 
call. 

Bat here was a call of a different kind. While he 
listened to the old missionary, he telt as if every 
word was addressed to himselt, as if everybody must 
be thinking of him. 
* You are called! 
saying to him. 

* But I cannot,” he answered. ‘1t is too hard.” 

‘** Unless a man leave father, and mother, and 

brother, and sister, and fullow me, he is not worthy 

of me,’”’ the voice said again. 

The young minister went out of the church very 

much troubled in his conscience, and determined to 

put the matter quite out of bis mind. He resvlved 

that he would on no account see Mr. Duran, and 

give that gentleman a chance to urge him tw go. 

The only way not to see him, and at the same time 

not appear to avoid him, was to be sick and go to 

bed. Otherwise, he would have to call on the 

missionary. 

So the Rev. Mr. Arthur Flaxman had a bad sick- 

headache, and went to bed and stayed there two days. 

Of course he felt awfully ashamed of himself, but he 

thought there was no other way of escaping going to 

Siam. And while he was in bed he kept reading all 

the time, magazines, newspapers, anything to keep 

him from thinking. For it he thought a moment, it 

was, ‘Goto Siam! GotoSiam! Go to Siam!” till 

it seemed that he should go crazy. 

When the missionary was out of town, Mr. Fiax- 

man’s head grew better, and he got up and dressed 

himself, and went out for a walk. He went off on a 

pleasant road that led by the schoolhouse, and when 

he reached the grove of trees that grew in front of 

the schoolhouse, he saw a lot of boys gathered under 

a big tree. They were arranged in a semicircle 

around one of their number, who seemed to be 

speaking, and they all listened very attentively. 

“Let me sce what they are up to,” thought the 

young minister, going softly nearer, hidden from the 

boys by the thick underbrush. When he got close 

to them he stopped to listen. 

It was Emory who was preaching, his fair, boyish 

face glowing with excitement. Of course he was 

repeating Mr. Duran’s words as nearly as he could. 

** My beloved friends,” he said, “if the spirit is 
saying now in any of your hearts‘ Come!’ do not 
slight the heavenly voice. Forget how hard it is to 
make the sacrifive, and have faith in God that he 
will not make it any harder than you can bear.” 

If any one had seen the young minister’s face then, 
he would have seen that first it turned very red, and 
then it turned very pale; and when it turned pale it 
stayed pale. He stood there motionless and aston- 

ished, and listened. 

“ Now, my friends,” says Emory, ‘we will sing 
the Missionary Call.” 

But none of them knew it except Emory; 80 he 
sung what he could remember of it alone. It wasa 
chant that had been sung the Sunday before, and 
the boy sang it in a clear, earnest voice, that sounded 
very solemn and sweet in the pine shadows. 

***My soul is not at rest; there comes a strange 
and secret whisper to my spirit, like a dream of 
night, that tells me I am on enchanted ground. 

“** What dol hear? The vows of God are on me, 
and I may not stop to play with shadows, nor pluck 
earthly flowers, till 1 my work have done, and ren- 
dered up account. 

***And I will go! I may no longer doubt to give 
up friends, and idol hopes, and every tie that binds 
my heart to thee, my country. 

‘“** Hencetorth, then, it matters not if storm or 
sunshine be my earthly lot, bitter or sweet my cup, 
I only pray, God make me holy, and give my spirit 
nerve for the stern hour of fight. 

***And when I come to stretch me for the last, in 
unattended agony beneath the cocoa’s shade, it will 
be sweet to know that I have toiled for other worlds 
than this.’” 

Here the school-bell, ringing the signal that recess 
time was over, chimed in silverly with the singer’s 
silvery voice, and instantly the little reverend jumped 
down from his pulpit, and the boys all hurried off 
into school. 

The young minister watched them till they disap- 
peared, then he walked straight homeward. His face 
was pale but resolved, and there was a beautiful 
light in his eyes. 

He took the first train of cars to the next town, 
where the Rev. Mr. Duran had gone, and found the 
missionary out. 

“TI have come to see about going to Siam,” were 
his first words. 

And go to Siam he did, and he became a great 
missionary. 

Years after he made a visit to his native land, and 
went down to the little town of Bayberry. It was 
about as usual, except that the people had grown 
older. And among others, Emory was a young man, 
and was just going to be ordained as a minister. 


You ought to go!” a voice kept 








There was another in the congregation who was also 


Everybody was delighted with the missionary; but 


wanted to carry others out to Siam, the ministers 
were a little afraid. None of them wanted to go. 
Emory Payson didn’t know what to do. It seemed 
to him an awful undertaking. 

“I will wait and see,” he thought. 

They had a missionary meeting the first Sunday 
evening, and after sdme talking, Mr. Flaxman got up 
and told the story of his being a missionary. He told 
all his struggles of mind, and even told how he made 
believe have a headache and went to bed, that he 
might escape being asked. Then he told the story of 
the schoolboys, but didn’t tell any names, and told 
how that was what decided him. 

The minute he told that story, more than one man 
that had been a boy at the time he went away knew 
just whom he meant, and who the little preacher had 
been. 

“And now,” said Mr. Flaxman, when he had fin- 
ished his story, ‘‘ where is that little minister? Is 
he ready to obey the call that, inspired by God, he 
gave tome? But for him, I should not have been a 
missionary. Will he take up the cross and go back 
with me?” 

At that he paused, and for a time there was silence 
Then young Mr. Emory Payson got up and wen: to 
the desk where the missionary stood. 

“Twill go!” was all he said. “I cannot doubt 
after what you have told.” : 
And that is the way it happened that Emory Pay- 
son went to Siam as a missionary. You see a boy’s 
words and actions are not always nonsense, are they? 


Bumors of the Day. 


A WET JOKE. 


In a shady Schuylkill cove some half dozen young 
gentlemen bathers were disporting themselves in 
puris naturalibus in the cooling river waves, leaving 
their clothes upon the shore. While they were at 
the height of their enjoyment two young ladies, each 
with a book in her hand, came down a steep, narrow 
path and seated themselves upon a moss-Ccovered 
rock, under a spreading tree which overhung the 
river, opened their books and began to read.. The 
young men swam around a projecting point of tue 
shore, and waited and waited for the dameels to go 
away; but they continued to read on and on, turn- 
ing slowly leaf after leaf, so very interesting were the 
sensational novels they were perusing. And all the 
while they were closely watched by the now shiver- 
ing and impatient bathers. 

For nearly two hours the young ladies stirred not; 
but, as the sinking sun began to throw long shadows 
over the leaden water, they arose, and arm-in-arm, 
they began to move off, when suddenly one of 
them paused, threw off her big straw hat, unlace:l, 
unbuttoned, and dropped her frock, and called out: 
‘¢ Come ashore, boys! Put on your clothes! We’ve 
got thrcugh reading.” 

They were not ‘‘ young ladies” at all, but two 
wild, mischievous wags, fond of fan, and practical 
jokers of the most unscrupulous kind, who had come 
out to play a cruel trick upon their unsuspecting 
companions. Their secret, however, was so well 
kept that, individually, they have not been cae 
ered to this day. 
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REAL ESTATE. 

An old darkey, who, for years has followed the 
honorable business of whitewashing, was applied to 
by a gentleman, the other day, who desired to give 
him a job. 

‘* O, bress yer heart, masser, I’se gone out of der 
whitewashing business altogedder. I’se in der real 
*state business now.” 

* Indeed, and how came you to make this change?” 

*Spec'lation, masser, nothing but spec’lation. 
Dars more ’spectability in whitewashing dan in real 
*state, I ’spect, bnt dars less sponduliks you see.” 

‘* IT suppose so. But how did you get a start? what 
capital did you have?” 

** Well, masser, I'll tell you all about it. I done a 
whitewashing job for a real ’state dealer an’ he paid 
me in adwice. He started me in der business, an’ 
told me how to doit. I jess spread myself all over 
this city, an’ took lists of all der lots wid sale boards 
on ’em, an’ advertised ’em in der papers for sale at 
my offis. When a customer wanted to buy a lot, I 
asked a trifle more’n the owner would sell for. Then 
all I had to do was to jess buy it on my own account 
and sell it fur all I could get. .Sold a house an’ lot 
yesterday for $3008, an’ bought it to-day for $2500. 
l’se doing a wery good business.” 








MINOR JOKES. 

To what sect or fraternity does the fop belong? To 
the insect fraternity. 

Flirtation is defined by a wag as the “ preliminary 
canter to love making.” 

To escape trouble from noisy children—Send them 
to your neighbors visiting. 

Why are chickens’ necks like door-bells? Because 
they are often wrung for company. 

Did the man who wrote the song, “There is music 
in the midnight breeze,” refer to the cats? 

Many & young lady who puts on airs changes her 
manners when heirs are put on her. 

Why do so many people in China travel on foot? 
Because there is only one Cochin China. 


is not only tedious, she says, but ex-essively awk- 
ward—all he knows about grace being the small 
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| when they found that he had come for help, and 


prayer with which he introduces dinner. 
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Miss Dabois is rather down on her clergyman. He i\ 
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